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PREFACE 


In the following pages 1 have uied to \mte the stor^ ol Ancient 
India in a manner whicli shall be intelligible to aU who take 
an interest in Modern India. My object has been to draw as 
clearly as possible the outlines of the history of the nations 
of India, so far as it has )et been recovered from tlie ancient 
literatuies and monuments, and to sketch the salient features 
of the chief religious and social systems which flomished during 
the period beitveen the date of the Rig-veda (about 1200 B.c.) 
and tlie first century a.d. 

For the benefit of those who wish to continue the study 
I hate added at the end of tlie book some notes on the ancient 
geography and a short bibliography of standard tvorks. 

In the transliteration of Sanskrit names 1 have followed a 
system tvhich, tvhile giving a strictly accurate representation 
of sounds, will, L trust, not puzzle readers who are not oriental 
scholars. If the vowels are pronounced as in Italian, with due 
attention to long and short (e and o being invariably long), 
the result will be sufficiently satisfactory for all practical 
purposes. Modem place-names are spelt as in the linpeiial 
\Gazetteer of India (new edition). 

^ I am indebted to my friend. Dr. F. IV. Thomas, the 
|Librarian of the India Office, for his kindness in obtaining for 
me permission to reproduce the illustrations, ivhich are taken 
from negatives in the possession of the India Office. 

To my wife, to Miss Mary Fyson, and to the Re\. C. 
, Joppen, S.J., I oive my best thanks for much valuable assistance 
n reading proofs and in compiling the index. 

E. J. RAPSON 
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ERRATA £T CORRIGENDA 

Through an incomprehensible printer s error 558 5*10 
AD has been printed as 558530 2 3 on page 43 line 21 

The following corrections should be noted 
P 5 line 6 put i commi after spread 
P 12 line 2 for confnue read continue 
I* 25 line 22 for tr read tn 
? 25 line 32 for Thi read fhe 
V 29 line 34 for easly read easiiy 
P 34 line 34 for royel read royal 
P 59 line 18 for i ilffy read ft Ifully 
Pp 4347 line 1 lor tersuv read PtRSiANS 
P 44 line 38 for etlem read extant 
P 45 line 19 for Jtidinn read Indians' 

■p 50 line 13 for wtrees read source 

P 63 line 22 for pacteria read Bactria 

P 79 line 23 for tn read of 

P 80 line 41 for aor read or 

P 83 line 3^ for Malta read Malata 

P 90 line 10 for Megasihaanes read Megasthencs 

7 9U fine 29 for and read of 
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)WARD JAMES RAPSON 
1861—1937 


EDWARD JAMES RAPSON was born on the 12th of Hay 1861 
in Leicester. His father, Edward Eapson, moved a few years later 
from Leicester to Ledhuiy, where he opened a school ; he then took Hoiy 
Orders, becoming in 1878 a deacon and in 1879 receiving ordination from 
the Bishop of Worcester, and after holding a curacy until 1830 at Bishop 
Ryder’s Church in Birmingham and another from 1880 until 1883 in 
Pennherd, Somerest, was appointed in the latter year Vicar of West 
Bradley, likewise in Somerest. The younger Edward received most of 
his youthful training in Hereford Cathedral Scliool, and distinguished him- 
self there. His early years were thus passed in an atmosphere of earnest 
and cnltmed religion that left a lifelong impression upon his character, 
which was marked by a noble reverence for sacred things no less than 
by a thoroughly English manliness of outlook. His school likewise trained 
him in music, and he became an accomplished singer and executant, retain- 
ing his interest in the art until the end of his life. 

Every college in our ancient universities which is worthy of the name 
has a character of its own, a genius loci ; and so by virtue of a natural 
aflMty young Eapson went up from Hereford to" St. John's College, 
Cambridge. He entered into residence on the 4th of October 1879 as a 
pensioner, holding a Duchess of Somerset’s Exhibition from Hereford 
School ; he was admitted in June 1880 to a sizarship, which he held for 
two years, and then in 1883 was promoted to a Classical Foundation 
Scholarship, which continued until 1^7. In 1833 he gained a First Class 
in the Classical Tripos. Cambridge tradition rightly considers a sound 
classical training to be the best propaedeutic for Oriental studies ; and 
thus it was natuinl for him now to turn his energies towards Eastern 
studies. He read for the Indian Languages Tripos, imder the guidance 
of that great maestro di color che sanno, Edward Cowell, and in 1885 
passed it with the same distinction as he had won in classics, taking as 
his subjects Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. Some minor successes 
fell to his lot during tliis period, for in 1884 the Brotherton Prize for 
Sanskrit was awarded to him, and in 18K he was elected to the Hutchinson 
Studentship ; and in 1886 an essay on The Struggle bctxccen Englatxd and 
France for Supremacy in India gained for him the Le Bas Prize, the 
earliest laurels gathered by him in the service of Clio. His academic 
honours duly cuhninated in a Fellowship in his college, to which he was 
elected on the 8th of November 1887, holding it until 1893. 

A short tei-m of service as Assistant Librarian to the Indian Institute 
in O.xford, under Professor Sir Honier Honier- Williams, was the prelude 
to the first of the two long periods of office in which the rest of his life 
was spent. On the 21st of December 1887 he entered the service of the 
Trustees of the British Hnseura as an Assistant in the Department of 
Coins and 3Iedals. It was a post for which nature had perfectly fitted 
him. Numismatics is an exact science which demands strictest accuracy, 
most patient observation, and many-sided learning ; and it rewards its 
faithful votaries by guiding them to important historical discoveries. The 
study of the Indian coins in the British Museum’s rich collections, which 
henceforth was Bapson’s special province, is peculiarly complicated because 
of the vast variety of the scripts in which their legends are stamped. The 
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native scripts of India (exclading llie ^ill ondeciphered writing on the 
tablets from the prehistoric cities m the Indas Valley) are all descended 
from two types, both of them adapted from Semitic alphabets one of 
these IS the Dra'mi, which firSl appears in the Hlanryan inscriptions 
of the third century B c , and the otlier is the Ktiarotthi, which msy hare 
been introduced somewhat later The hjtaroith was restricted to the 
North, and despite local variations it }Hored sterile, for it has had no 
descendants > the Ucabmi, on the other hand, was tunazingly prolihc, its 
manifold oQshoots having spread over the whole of India and many adjoin 
ing lands in infinite mnltiphcity of forms varying from kingdom to kingdom 
and from century to century For siicli a study Itapson was supremely 
well qualified by an intellect of mathematical precision, an indomitable 
industry, and a scholarship moulded by the best classical discipline and 
constantly enlarging its scope by new reading He was, moreover, for 
tunate in the col'eagues wuom he found in the Department when he 
ente!ed_ it — Bogmald Stuart Poole the Keeper, Barclay Head, the Assis 
tant Keeper, and the two Kiot Class Assistants, S A Draeber and 
Warwick Wroth, joined m 1893 by George (now Sir George) Hill— sound 
scholars all, who faithfully nourished the fine tradition of learning which 
had descended to them In these happy surroundings Rapson throve space 
He soon began to make his mark by his writings, chiefly in the Aumismotic 
( lir>)n\'h and the Journal of tht Iloyal Ismtic Society Id the latter he 
published between 1890 and 19(£ seventeen essays on nnnusniatics and 
kindred subjects, including a remarkably illuminative series of six papers 
on Indiun ( oi«a and hears, which appealed m 1900—5 In less than ten 
years he had come to be recognised as the first authority oh his subject 
in Europe, and George Duhier entrosled to him the task of dealing with 
It m the great Gruanriss dcr iaJo orisrfien PMologte whidi lie was then 
begiUSiQg to edit Bapson accordioglv wrote hu /ndion C(iu$, whielt 
appeared in the Gmudriss (Band ll, Heft 3 B) in 1893 It is a small 
book, comprising only 38 pages of text and S of plates , bnt it is a master 
piece of its kind, surveying the whole knows field with perfect order* 
Iiness, lucidity and prcctsioo and establishing a cosmos of knowledge in 
a field where hitherto there had been comparatively little certainty and 
less synthesis 

Uhilethns pecfectiog his masten ot Indm numismatics palaeography, 
and history, be continued to enlarge Ins Sanskrit reading, and gamed 
ronsiderafale CTperience m private leaching Wlien after the death of 
Cowell in 1903 Cecil Bendall was elected to succeed him m the Chair 
of Sanskrit at Cambndge, Itapson was Dalurally and fittingly appointed to 
the Chair in University College, London, which hitherto iiad been held 
by Bcndalf ’Meanwhile, he bad embarked upon a study which was destined 
to carry hurt far m the domain of onginal research On the 29 th of 
May 1900 Sir Aurel Stem (then Pr Marc Anrel Stein) had set out on 
the first of bis epoch making journeys through Chinese Turkestan which 
disclosed the beauty of the art and the vigoor of the literary culture that 
had flourished in those lands in early centurica In January 1901 be had 
discovered boned in the desert ot Niya a large number of official docn 
ments written on wood and leather m the Kharosthi script, and hence 
assignable to the first century of our era or tjiereabouts , and fins collcc 
tion was increased bj later finds elsewhere To flapson was entrusted 
the task of studying and editing them It was no light labour The 
doenments, mostly coming from Government archives, are couched m a 
rude and cunous Northern Praknl dialect, a forlorn niece of Sanskrit, 
With some intermixture of Ihe native speech of Turkestan, and the 
Ivharosthi cliaractcrs in which they are written show some puzzling vans 
tions from the types of the script hitherto known Rapson, however, set 
to work with his nsnal qniel energy, and m 1905 prevented to the world 
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the first-fniits ot fiis studies in a penetrating arlicje On t/ie of 

the Kharosthi Docutiieiits rrhich v.-as published in the first volume of the 
^cfca of the Fourteenth International Congress of Orientalists. Thus he 
laid sure fonndations for a future ■work of massive scholarship, of which 
the first instahnenc ■was not published unlU fifteen years later. 

Of the leisure that vras left to him after official dnti(S and private 
study during these years in London a considerable part was devoted to 
music. Nature imd liis early schooling in Hereford had made him an. 
accomplished musician : he had an excellent and well-trained tenor voice, 
which_ was often heard in amateur choirs, and he was a skilful organist 
and pianist. While living in London he served as organist in two churches, 
and was very active and successful in choir-training. In his musical tastes, 
though he was no bigoted conservative, he was not catholic (perhaps no- 
true musician is) : he heartily disliked the cult of blatant ugliness and 
perverted ingenuity which is rampant in the so-called music of modernism. 
One who knew him very intimately in private life has \Trilten to me that 
“the restlessness of every modern music worried and annoyed him, and 
he much lamented the passing of the true pure voice and the present 
almost universal vibrato singing”. It was natural that the first place in 
his affections shonld be held by Handel, whose classic purity and robust 
lucidity appealed most strongly to Kapson’s typically English temper, and 
that after Handel he should have loved best Bach and Beethoven, two- 
masters ■n-hose very different characters complement one another. Perhaps, 
too, it was the inflnence of Hereford days that moved him to take an 
interest in architecture, especially in that of the cathedrals of England 
and the Continent, many of which he studied with care. 

In 1902 he married Ellen Daisy Allen, daughter of William Allen, of 
‘The House", in West Bradley. It was a singularly happy anion, for she 
was a woman of fine culture and grace of spirit ; and although unfortunate- 
ly she passed many years of her married life, ending iwith her death on 
the 26th of March 1921, under the shadow of bodily infirmity, she was 
thronghout warmly interested in his studies in which she rendered him 
much help, besides presiding over the household vrit’n all the charm of the 
perfect hostess, as his Cambridge friends and pupils have attested. 

In 1906, after long sickness. BendaU died, and the Chair of Sanslwil 
in Cambridge became vacant, Rapson was elected to succeed him, and 
held the post until his retirement last year. As a professor Knpsoa was 
snccessful not less than as a scholar. Our ancient universitiK, the treasure- 
houses of the garnered experiences of the ages, draw much of t'neir vitality 
from alternate systole and diastole : the Alma Mater takes the young 
alnmni to her breast, trains them in her wise old traditions, sends forth 
the most of them into the world, and then takes back a diosen few, to 
bring into the channels of academic thought wholesome currents from 
the life without. Such a one tvas Rapson. Vigorously manly, practically 
■wise, untiring in good works, genially sympathetic, equally truthful and 
t-acttnl, he soon became through his fldes tt irtgtni bersigna roita one or 
the best-loved and most honoured personalities in Cambridge life. In 
academic administration and deliberation he was admirably successfni. _ As 
a teacher he r^lored the high tradition of his master Cowell. His C’nair 
was not one that conld attract a large number of discipte : but among 
those who came to him were some men of the best quality, and to every 
one who sought instmclion from him he devoted the most scrupulous care. 
He took, great pleasure in teaching, and, like the Buddha, would vary 
his methods according to the capacity and inclination of his students. 



Tlias bapply established id Cambridge, be finished a xiork oa an 
important section of the British Zdnsenm 8 com collections 'vrhicb had 
been engaging hia attention for mai^ the Cctolo^e 0 / the Coins 

0 / t/e itulhra Djnattii, lit Wetttm htatfapas^ the Trashutoka Dyi^ty 
aid the liodhi Djnaety This was published by the Trustees in iQOQ 
The volume comprises besides the Catalogue proper f2£>8 pages) and 21 
plates, an inttoductiaa of 203 pa^ It ts somevihat unfortonate that 
such publications of the British Museum should bear the title of Cata- 
Jogue , which to the man in the street (and possibly also to some superior 
minds) snggeata metbanical woikmaiiahip Beally these Catalogues are 
highlv scientific descriptions and studies, and Rapson a work is one of 
the finest of the kind The Andbras and Western Esatrapas were dynas 
ties of exceeding importance, and Bapsooe classiTicalion o! the coins 
issuc-d by tlem and the other famihea was epoch uakutg The long intio- 
duction in which he constructed from Ins lesearclies tie history of these 
dynasties became at once a classic \a far as I am aware, there are only 
two aniaU points in tlie work that art open to cnticism The first is in 
the title as Rapson himself well knew, \ndhra is a misleading name 
given in the Puranas to Satavahana dynasty owing to their conc|uest of 
the Andhra land the modern Tehngana, at a rathrr late date m their 
history, end heiicc applying with about as much fitness as if one were to 
style the Plantagenets Cambrians’ because of the conquest of Wales by 
Pdward T The second concenis the reproductions of the Erahmi and 
Kharoathi Legends on the coins these were made (loro Rapson s eye copies, 
and in his eye copies he seldom attained perfect objeclivily, for as a rule 
they unconsciously reseat somelinng of tbs duetus ei nis liandwntmg 

haer minuta tvnt 

\fter sit more years of quiet teaching and study ha published his 
Aneiftil India from the f'arlicti Tiaitt to the Firtl Centvry A T> {Cam 
hndge, 1Q141 a book of modest size end scope, but eminently sound end 
u<efiil , for its 190 dcodecuno pages with the excellent plates accompanying 
them accuiately and laadJy summarize all (he essential features of Indian 
history and culture that were known with ceilainty at the time of wnlino 
Tbou^ addressed to non spcaalists it has a permanent value as a work 
of Bciiolarship Then the Great War bnrst upon ns Like many other 
greathearted gentlemen in like estate Bapson resolved to take his share 
in the task of nvtional defence In earlier jean lie had served m the 
OfReers’ Training Corps, and now he joined tie platoon of O T C veterans 
fo«ned in Caruhridge where he became a highly efficient and energetic 
drill sergeant In 1915 he took a tommission and went to Palmouth, 
where he instructed a company and tlien after some time returned to 
Cambridge where he served until 1918 at (he Head-qunrtcrs of the 2nd 
Cambridgeshire Pegimcnt as Assistant 'tdjulant The ^«r over, lie re 
snmed pacific functions with renewed energy, and soon had the pleasure 
of hnuliisg the first part of a great work which had occopied a considerable 
part of his time dunng twenty yeaw In 1020 was published b> the 
vlarcndon Press the first volume of Khttrotthi Inscriptions Disrotrered 
}t( Sir V 1 5tein in Chinese Tvrleafan edited by him in collaboration 
with the Abbe A M Boyer and M E Senarl Volume ii, with the same 
editors did not appear until 1^, and it was followed in 1929 by volume 
ui, edited by Bapson and his pupil Professor P Noble In these pages 
are transLterated with scholarly care and skill 764 manuscnpls unearthed 
ID Sinkiang, mostly from the archives of administrators of that limd in 
far-oK ages together with platea, app«mdices treating of the historical 
data derived from them, and an index of the vocabulary of their uncouth 
jargon which hod arisen out of the Northern Indian dialect imported 
into the Government offices of these regions apparently by the Knsana 
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Emperors, and there mixed with local speech, Ihese documents furnish 
the hitherto almost blank annals of the country v.ith the names of sis 
previously unknown kings Avijita Simha of Ehotan and Pepiya, lajaka, 
Amgoka, Mahiri, and Vasmana of Kraraimna (Shan-shan), wliose titles 
are obviously modelled on those of the great Kusanas who preceded them 
there. But the material edited by Rapson and Iris collaborators is not 
limited to official documents : it embraces also manuscripts of literary 
nature, for in the collection are iirclnded several religious and moral 
poems. Most of these are couched in a vulgar and highly incorrect form 
of Sanskrit similar to the ‘Gatha dialect’ familiar in Northern Buddhist 
literature, and one of these is closely parallel to a passage in the Pali 
Dhammapada : but another manuscript contains a poem in more or Tess 
normal though not strictly correct Sanskrit. Thus a new field was opened 
in Indian dialectology ; valuable material was furnished for the study of 
the local speech of Eastern Turkestan, its social conditions, its culture, 
and its history ; and a new page was added to the record of the diHu- 
sion of Buddhist literature. 

The execution of his last and most spacious literary undertaking, the 
task of editing and in part writing a Cambridge History of India, had 
been interrupted by the Great War. The first volume, comprising 26 
chapters by divers authors, was practically ready for printing in 1913, 
and the Cambridge University Press had set up more than half of it 
when the War broke out and called a halt to the work. After peace had 
come back, Kapson resumed his labours, finished and revised the chapters, 
and at last in 1922 had the satisfaction of seeing the book published. It 
covers the early period down to the Saka and Parthian invasions ; and 
Rapson himself contributed to it five admirable chapters, the second, on 
the peoples and langnages of India and the sources of Indian history, 
the thirteenth, on the Puranas, the twenty-first, on the native 
states of India after the Mauryan empire, thfi twenty-second, on the 
successors of Alexander the Great in India, and the twenty-third, on 
the invasions of the Scythians and Parthians. Tire production of this 
fine volume gave full scope to his talents, which combined solid emdition 
with minute accuracy in details and sternly critical judgement, enab- 
ling him not only to write his own chapters but also to weld together 
the contributions of others with them, as far as was possible, in a har- 
monious whole. He spared himself no pains in hb editorial duties, 
verifying all references, checking all statements in the light of subse- 
quent discoveries, and Labouring to reduce to consistency the sometimes 
discrepant outlook of different collaborators. His energy carried him 
successfully through the first volume ; but the difficulties of the second 
proved insuperable to him, and at length after prolonged struggles he 
surrendered the task of editing it in June 1957 to Sir Richard Bum, 
who now has it in hand. A certain measure of ill luck has dogged the 
course of the enterprise from the beginning and laid various lapides 
offensionis in its path. First, came the War, which delayed it for eight 
years. Then came the disconcerting fact that soon after the publication 
of this first volume the archteologists of the Indian Government rm- 
earthed at iMohenjo-daro and Harappa the evidences of the marvellous 
prehbtoric civilization of the Indus Valley, a brilliant culture that had 
reached its acme before the middle of the third millenium E.C., so that its 
discovery to a great extent threw out of focus all our previous views of 
the early history of India. Finally Sir Wolseley Hmg, who had under- 
taken the editorship of the third and fourth volumes, was compelled^ by 
failing health to surrender his task after the publication of volume iii in 
192S, and it was not until the present year (1937) that volume iv, com- 
pleted and edited by Sir Richard Burn, issued from the press. 
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Alore }rem quietly passed by, and b» seventieth birthday approached 
It was an occasion that called for fitting recognition, and received it 
Thanis to the kindness of the Director of Uie London Scliool of Oriental 
Studies, a special number of the Sdioola Bulletin was dedicated to him 
and made up of papers on Indian and cognate studies 33 friends and 
pupils This was presented to lum with doe ceremony on the 12th of 
May 1931, hia natal day, in the Libroir of the old London Institution, 
then tenanted by the School Was its plsc« knoweth it no longer) , and 
Rapson acknowledged the gift m a chamiug speech in which with charac 
lenstic modesty ho said very little about himself and mudi about his 
teacher Cowell 

As time went on he found it needfnl for the sake of bis health to 
slacken somewhat the tempo of his labours, and at leoeth m 1036 be 
resigned his Chsir, in which he was succeeded by Dr H W Railey, of the 
School of Oriental Studies But to tite last tie remained loynl to his 
interests in scholarship, music, and literatore At thb Annu^ Meeting 
of the British Academy held in May 1937 he was present and took an 
active part, apparently enjoying comparatively vigorous health But 
from tune to time disquieting symntims began tu show themselves in 
ominous warning The end came with startling suddenness Dunog the 
evemn|’ of Sonday, the 3rd of October 1037, while dining at tlie higli 
table in his college, he swooned, ami after about an hour died without 
recovenng consciousness The medical verdict ascribed deiUi to cerebral 
haemorrhage 

Rapson'j position in the world ot learning is somewhat peculiar 
For thirty three years he was active os a Professor of Sanskrit yet his 
chief dams to honour rest upon hia aduevemenU in other fdds Ills 
work on the Kharosthi documents lies to n large extent outside the do- 
mam of Saosknt stadies though it is intimslely related to it and m 
part intersects it, while it is of extraordinary importance for the study 
of Indo-Arysn dialectology and Buddhist cullnre Us was a good bans 
kntul, but not a great one, os was Ins beloved master Cowell He could 
not folly share the paOoirPoii |(/Piiivxi>(he profound and sympathetic inter 
-est in the inner workings of the Ilindo spirit which inspired Cowell he 
(lid not take delight as Cowell did in unravelling the intricacies of 
Indian scholastic thought or in unve ling the allusive and elusive charm 
of Sanskrit poetry Cowell was great as a homsnist, a q-ik6k®Y®» 
the classical sense of the word), and en intellectuslist Rapson was great 
as n master of historical science beginning with numismatics and pslaeo 
graby and culminating in historiography Both men rendered noble ser 
vice to the cause of knowledge . but they rendered it in different ways 

Some scholars live on lonely heights, and have little or no influence 
upon (he men of (heir generation through personal touch But others 
there are who have a vital significance as men among men no less tlan as 
troth seekers, who teach the ways of knowledge as much by the power of 
Imman sympathy and the law of kindness as b^ exercise of Intellect, and 
whose society Is in itself a graaous inspiration to friends and pnpih 
Such a man was Edward Rapson. Strict scholarship in him united with 
self sacrificing kindliness, wholesome humanity incapable of meanness or 
bitterness, unllindiing devotion to doty, warm delight m art and Iitera 
tore, and deep reverence for religion, to form a character of rare bamonv 
His was a nch and full nature, and his death has left the world much 
the poorer Tafe a/iima conrfirfo 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA 

"The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 
•wonderful structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more copious 
than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either : yet 
bearing to both of them a stronger afiSnity, both in the roots 
of verbs, and in the forms of grammar, than could possibly have 
been produced by accident; so strong indeed, that no philo- 
loger could examine them all without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, which perhaps no longer 
exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, 
for supposing that both the Gothick and the Celtick, though 
blended with a very different idiom, had the same origin tvith 
the Sanscrit; and the old Persian might be added to the same 
family.” 

This pronouncement, made by Sir tVilliam Jones as Pre- 
dent of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the year 178G, may 
truly be called ‘ epoch-making,’ for it marks the beginning of 
the historical and scientific study of languages. 

At the time tvhen Sir 'William Jones spoke these tvords, the 
recent discover)' — or rather the recent revelation to ^Vestern 
eyes — of the existence in India of an ancient classical litera- 
ture, isTitten in a language showing the closest affimity to the 
classical languages of Ancient Greece and Rome, had raised a 
problem for which it tvas necessary to find some rational solu- 
tion. How was the afiSnity of Sanskrit to Greek and Latin and 
other European languages to be explained? Scholars at •the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries were inclined to see in Sanskrit the parent language 
from tvhich all the others were derived. It was only after the 
lapse of a generation that the view propounded by Sir tVilliam 
Jones began to presml. The correctness of his conception of 
an Indo-European ‘family of languages,’ the members of -ivhich 
are related to each other as descendants of a common ancestor, 
has since been abundantly proved by the researches of Franz 
Bopp, “ the founder of the science of Comparative Philolog)',” 
whose first tvork tvas published in 1816, and by those of his 
numerous successors in the same field. 
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The science of Comparative Philology which thus receiied 
its first impulse Irom the study of Sans^h, represents by no 
means the least among the intellectual triumphs of the nine- 
teentli centurj’. The historical treatment of indiv’idual langu- 
ages and dialects, and a comparision of the sound-dianges which 
ha\e taken place in eadi, has-e shown that human speech, like 
everything else in nature, obeys the lau's of nature- The evi- 
dence obtained by this method proves that tlie process of change, 
by which varieties of language are produced from a parent stock, 
is not arbitrary, but that it takes place in accordance with certain 
ascertainable lam, the regularity of whose action is only dis- 
turbed by the fact that man is a reasoning and imitative being. 
The laws, which govern change in language, are, in fact, partly 
mechanical and partly psycholngifnl in character. 

More v'aluable perhaps, from the point of view of the stu- 
dent of early civiliration, is the senice svhicli Comparative Phi- 
lology has rendered in throwing some liglit on the history of tlie 
Indo-European peoples before the age of ivTitten records. These 
peoples are found, in ancient times, widely scattered over the 
face of Asia and Europe from Chinese Turkestan in the East 
to Ireland in the West; but, as we have seen, there must have 
been a period more or less remote when they were united. Now, 
since words presem die rewrd both of material objects and of 
ideas, it has been possible, from a careful examination and com- 
parison of the \ocabularies of the dilTerent languages, to gain 
some knowledge of the state of civilization, the social and poli- 
tical institutions, and the religious ideas of the Indo-European 
peoples, both at the period when they ivere still united and after 
the separation of the various branches. 

In the earlier stages of the science, this line of investigation 
was, no doubt, sometimes pursued with too much zeal and too 
little discretion; and the evidence of language as a record of 
civilization was sometimes strained to prove more tlian was 
justifiable. But there can be no question that certain broad facts 
have thus been established beyond the possibility of dispute. 
The evidence of langtiage proves condusively, for instance, that 
a particularly intimate connexion must ’tiave existed 'oetween 
the Persian and Indian branches of the Indo-European family. 
Tlie similarity in language and thought between their most 
ancient scriptures, the Persian Avesta and die Indian Kig-veda, 
can only be explained on the supposition that these two j^ples, 
after leaving the rest of the family, had lived in association for 
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some considerable period, and that the separation between them 
had taken place at no very distant period before the date of the 
earlier of the two records, the Rig-veda. In the following pages 
we shall be chiefly concerned -with this particular group of the 
Indo-European family, which is usually designed by the term 
‘ Ar)’an,' the name tvhich both peoples apply to themselves 
(Avestan ^jr)'a=Sanskrit Arya). 

Such, then, were the first fruits of the study by Europeans 
of the classical language of Ancient India — a complete revo- 
lution in our conception of tlie nature of human speech, and 
the recovery from the past of some of the lost history’ of the 
peoples, who, in historical times, have played a predominant 
part in the civilization of both India and Europe. The ‘dis- 
cover)'’ of Sanskrit, with its patent resemblance to Greek and 
Latin, su^ested the possibility of a connexion which was un- 
dreamt of before, and prepared the way for the application to 
languages of the historical and comparative method of investi- 
gation, w'hidt teas destined to win its most signal triumph when 
it v'as applied subsequently by Charles Dartdn and other great 
scientists to the material universe and to living organisms. 

Familiar as the notions of an Indo European family of lang- 
uages and of the scientific study of language may be to us at the 
present day, they proved a hard stumbling-blodk to all but the 
most advanced thinkers of the late eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth centuries ; for they rudely disturbed the belief of many 
centuries past that Hebrew was the primitive language of man- 
kind, and that the diversit)' of tongues on earth tvas the result 
of the divine punishment inflicted on the builders of the Tower 
of Babel. 

But great and far-reaching as has been the influence of the 
‘discovery’ of the Sanskrit language on the intellectual life of 
the IVest, no less remarkable are the results which have followed 
from the application of IVestem methods of scholarship to the 
intei-pretation and el ucida tion of the ancient literatures and 
monuments of India. 

IMien, in 1784, the Asiatic Society of Bengal w'as founded 
by Sir William Jones for the promotion of Oriental learning, 
the histor)' of India before the Muhammadan conquest in the 
eleventh century' a.d. was a complete blank. ; that is to say, there 
tras no event, no personality', no monument, no literary produc- 
tion, belonging to an earlier period, the date of which could be 
determined even approximately. A vast and varied ancient Sans- 
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krit literature, both prose and verse, existed in the form of raanu- 
sCTipts: and European sdiolars, witli the aid of the 'pandits’ or 
learned men of India, svere already beginning to publish texts 
and translations from the manuscripts. But as to the date of 
this literature nothing whatever tv-as known. Sanskrit had ceased 
for many centuries past to be a language generally understood 
by the people. It had long since become, like Latin in the middle 
ages of European history, the exclusive possession of a class of 
learned men, who attributed to the sacred books a divine origin 
and regarded the secular literature as the tvork of sages in a 
dim and distant period of legend and mystery. The Aronolo- 
gical conceptions of the pandits were those of the Puranas, 
which teach that the universe undergoes an endless series of 
creations and dissolutions corresponding to the days and nights 
of the god Brahma, each of whidi equals IDOO ‘great periods' 
of 4,320,000 )’eari. What we knoxv as the historical period of 
the iv’orld was for them the ‘ liali Age,' or die shortest and most 
d^nerate of the four ages whidi together constitute a ‘great 
period.* It was but as a drop in the ocean of lime and might 
be neglected. 

It is due almost entirely to the labours of sdiolars during 
the last century and a quarter that the outlines of the lost 
history of Ancient India have. In a great measure, been recover- 
ed. and that its literature, which reflects the course ol religious 
and intellectual civilization in India from about 1200 b.c. on- 
wards, has been classified chronol<^ically. 

The materials for the reconstruction of the history arc sup- 
plied principally from three sources; (1) the literatures of the 
Brahmans, Jains, and Buddhists: (2) inscriptions on stone or 
copper-plate, coins and seals; and (3) the accounts of foreign 
writers, chieQy Greek, Latin, and Chinese. 

Al’ present, large gaps remain in the historical record and 
it is probable that some of them can never be filled, although 
very mudi may be expected from the' progress of ardiacological 
investigation. Of the more primitive m^bitanti of India we 
can know nothing beyond such general facts as may be gleaned 
from Uie study of prdiistoric archicology or ethnology. History 
in tlie ordinary sense of the word, that is to say, a connected 
account of die course of events or of the progress of ideas, is 
dependent on the existance of a literature or of written docu- 
ments of some description; and these are not to be found 
in India before the period when Arj’an tribes invaded the 
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country at its north-western frontier and brought with them an 
Indo-European ci-vilizadon, resembling in its main features the 
ancient ci%ilizations of Greece, Italy, and Germany. Our know- 
ledge of .“Vncient India follows the course of this chilization as 
it spread first from the Punjab into the great central plain of 
India, the countiy' of tlie Ganges and the Jumna rivers, and 
thence subsequently into the Deccan. This extension is ever)*- 
where marked by the spread of Sanskrit and its dialects. It 
received a check in Soudiem India, where the older Dratidian 
civilization and languages remain predominant even to the pre- 
sent day. In tliis region histoiy can scarcely be said to begin 
before the Christian era. 

Thus, the language of all the earliest records of India, 
whether literaiv' or inscriptional, is Indo-European in charac- 
ter. That is to say, it is related to Greek and Latin and to our 
ouTi English tongue, and not to the earlier forms of speech 
wliich it supplanted in India. The Aiyan tribes tv'ho contin- 
ued, perhaps for generations or even for centuries, to stvarm 
over the mountain passes into Southern A%hanistan and the 
Punjab, or through the plains of Baluchistan into Sind and 
die -valley of the Indus, must, no doubt, have spoken a variety 
of kindred dialects. The histoiy of languages everytvhere shows 
diat this is invariably the case among primitive peoples. It 
shows, too, that, in dte course of time, when a communin' 
becomes settled and civilization adsances, the dialect of some 
particular district, which has won special importance as a centre 
of religion, polidcs, or commerce, gradually acquires an ascend- 
ancy over the others and is eventually accepted by general con- 
sent as the standard language of educated people and of litera- 
ture; and that, tvhen its posidon is thus established, its use 
tends to supersede that of the other dialects. An illustradon 
of this general rule may be taken from the history of our o-(vn 
language : it vras “ the East Midland ” v'ariety of the Mercian 
dialect of English “ that finally prev-ailed over the rest, and -iras 
at last accepted as a standard, thus rising from the posidon of 
a dialect to be the language of the Empire.”^ 

In India, such a standard or literary language appears first 
in the Hymns of the Rig-veda, the most ancient of -which must 
probably date from a period at least 1200 years before the 
Christian era. This ‘Vedic’ Sanskrit is the language of priestly 

^ Skeat, English Dialects, p. 66, in the series of Cambridge ilanuals. 
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poets who lived in the region noiv knoivn as Southern Afghanis- 
tan, the Northwestern Frontier Province, and the Punjab, 
and It differs from the later ‘Classical Sanskrit rather more, 
perhaps, than the language of Chaucer differs from that of 
Shakespeare 

After the Vedic period, Aryan cmluation extended itself 
in a south easterly direction over the fertile plains of the Jumna 
and Ganges, which became subsequently not only the chief 
political and religious centre of Brahmanism but also the hirth 
place of Its rival religions. Jainism and Buddhism It was in 
tins region that the priestly treatises, known as ‘Brahmanas ' 
and the great epic poems, the Mahabbarata and tlie Ramayana, 
were composed 

The language of each of these classes of literature — the 
Brahmanas representing almost exclusively the priestly caste, 
the Brahmans, and the epic poems belonging ^lelly to the 
warrior caste the Kshatriyas — is, m a different sense, transi 
tional between Vcdic and Classical Sanskrit In character, the 
two st}Ies may broadly be distinguished as learned and popular 
respectively The Sanskrit of the Brahmanas merges in the 
course of time by almost insensible degrees into Classical Sans 
krit , the epic language, on the other hand, is already stereo- 
typed and retains its archaisms and its 'irregularities' for all 
time 

Thus about the year 500 bc., when the first work in strict 
ly Classical Sanskrit appeared — Yaska’s Nirukta or ‘Bxplana 
tion ’ of Vedic difficulties — there were in existence tliree well 
defined tjpes of Sanskrit The first, already invested with a 
sacred character from its great antiquity, was the poetical Ian 
guage of the early Aryan settlers in the north west The second 
was the language of bards, who sang at royal courts of wars 
and the deeds of the heroes and sages of old time The 
third, to which, strictly speaking, the terra 'Sanskrit' (sams 
/info = 'cultivated,' 'literaiy) should be confined, is that form 
of the language of the Brahmans, which as the result of a 
long course of literary treatment and grammatical refinement, 
had gained general acceptance as the stndard of correct speecli 

A literary language thus definitely fixed ceases to under 
go any material change, so long as the civilization winch it re- 
presents continues Its spoken form must naturally, as a rule, 
be less careful and elaborate than its written form, and both 
miui vary according to the degree of cultivation possessed by 
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each individual speaker or rmter. There may thus be infinite 
varieties o£ style, but there is no substantial modification of the 
cliaracter of the language. Classical Sanskrit has remained 
essentially unaltered during the long period of nearly twenty- 
five centuries in which it has been employed, first as the langu- 
age of the educated classes and of literature, and later, down 
to the present day, as the common means of communication 
between learned men in India. 

In sharp contrast to the literary language of a country 
stand the local dialects. While the former is fixed, the latter 
still continue to have a life and growth of their own and to 
change in accordance svith the laws of human speech. While 
the literar)' language, although no doubt originally the dialect 
of some particular district, gains cuiTency throughout the 
whole country' among tlie educated classes, the local dialects 
continue to be spoken by the common people, rcho, in Ancient 
as in Modern India, must have formed an ovenvhelmingly 
large proportion of tire population. It is, therefore, chiefly 
by a perfectly natural process of development that most of the 
modern vernaculars of Northern India have been produced 
from the ancient local dialects or ‘ Prakrits, ’ as they are called 
(prakrita = ‘ natural,’ ‘ uncultivated ’), in precisely the same way 
as the Romance languages have sprung, not from literary Latin, 
but from the dialects of Latin spoken by the common people. 

\Vhile, however, the literary language and its dialects con- 
tinue to exist side by side, the former invariably tends to grow 
at the expense of the latter, so long as the cmlization to which 
they belong does not decline or diange its character. The 
inscriptions and coin-legends of Ancient India afford a strik- 
ing illustration of this fact. As being, from their very' charac- 
ter, intended to appeal to all men, learned and unlearned alike, 
they are, on tlieir first appearance in the third century' b.c., 
tvi-itten in some Prakit; but, as time goes on, their language 
is gradually influenced and eventually assimilated by tlie liter- 
ary language, until, after about the year 400 a.d., Prakrit ceases 
to be used for these purposes and Sanskrit takes its place. 

The history' of Sanskrit is especially associated svith Brahman- 
ism, and die tradition has remained through the ages un- 
broken by time or place. Sanskrit is to Brahmanism what 
Latin is to die Roman Catholic diurdi. Jainism and Buddh- 
ism were revolts against Brahman tradition ; and, like the 
reformed churches in Europe, both originally used the type 
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of speech, ^vhether Sanskrit or Prakrit ^vhich happened to be 
current m the various districts to ivhich their doctrines extend 
ed Thus the BuddJust scriptures appear in a Sanskrit version 
in Nepal and in Prakrit versions elsewhere Through thor 
employment for religious purposes some of the Prakrits develop- 
ed into literary languages for which in the course of time 
hard and fast laws were laid domi by grammarians preasely 
as jn the case of Sanskrit The most notable of these is Pah 
the literary form of some Indian Prakrit which was transplant 
ed to Ceylon probably in the third centurj sc, and be<am< 
tliere tlie sacred language of the particular phase of Budclh 
ism which found a permanent home in the island, and which 
has spread thence to Burma and Siam, In India itself, after 
about the fiftli century ad, tliere was a growing tendency on 
the part of both Jain and Buddhists to use Sanskrit which 
thus eventually ^came the hngua franca of religion and 
learning throughout the whole continent. 

Su^ then are the languages in which all the early htcra 
ture of India and Ceylon is preserved This literature is 
enormous in extent and most varied m character No species 
of composition whether in prose or verse is unrepresented , 
and few phases of human intellectual activity remain wiUiout 
their record, except in the domain of those saences which 
have been, even in Europe, the creation of the last two 
hundred and fifty years But if we compare any ancient Indian 
literature. Brahman, Jam, or Buddhist, with the Greek and 
Latin classics, we sliall find one stnking deficiency in none of 
them has the art of historical composition been developed 
beyond its earliest stages Its sources — heroic poems legend 
ary chronicles ancient genealogies — are indeed to be found in 
abundance From the hteralures and from the monuments we 
learn the names, and some of the achievements, of a great 
number of nations, who rose to power, flourished and dec 
lined in the continent of India during the twenty two centuries 
before the Muhammedan conquest but not one of these 
nations has found its historian Anaeni India has no Hero 
dotus or Thucydides no Livy or Tacitus Its literatures sup 
ply materials by means of whidi it is possible to trace the daily 
life of the people, their soaal systems, their religions, their 
progress in Ae arts and saences with a completeness which is 
unparalJed in antiquity but events are rarely mentined 
and there is an almost total absence of chronology Dynastic 
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lists with, in some instances, the lengtli of the different regions 
are certainly to be found; but these in themselves supply no 
fixed point for the determination of Indian chronology. As 
they stand, they are discrepant, partly perhaps because of 
original errors, but chiefly on account of the textual corrup- 
tions tvhich are the inetdtable result of a long tansmission in 
manuscript form ; and they are misleading, since they often 
represent as successive, dynasties which can be proved from 
otlier sources to have been contemporary. It has been shown 
that any system of Indian drronology, which could have been 
constructed on the data supplied by these documents alone, 
must have been hopelessly nTong by hundreds, and in some 
cases even by thousands, of years. 

Fortunately, this defect in the literature is supplied to 
some extent from the odrer sources of early Indian History’. 
For certain countries in India, and for certain periods in the 
history of these countries, it has been possible to construct 
a sort of chronological framework by the aid of dated inscrip- 
tions and coin-legends. This most valuable kind of historical 
evidence has been made available entirely by modern scholar- 
ship during the last three generations. 

■\\Tien the monuments of India first attracted the atten- 
tion of archasologists, not a single syllable of the ancient ins- 
criptions or coin-legends could be read. All knowledge of the 
ancient alphabets had, long centuries ago, passed into oblivion. 
These alphabets, which can now be read with ease and cer- 
tainty, are two in number, both of them of non-Indian (Semi- 
tic) origin. They are called by scholars at the present time 
Brahmi and Kliaroshthi, the names which they seem to bear 
in an account of the youthful Buddha’s education given in a 
Sanskrit work called the Lalita-vistara. 

Brahmi, whidi is usually, though not invariably written 
from left to right, has been shown to be the parent of all the 
modem alphabets of India, numerous and -widely differing 
as these are now. It is probably derived from the type of 
Phoenician writing represented by the inscription on the 
Moabite stone (c. 890 b.c.) and it is supposed to have been 
brought into India through Mesopotamia by merchants. 
Ultimately, tlierefore, Brahmi and all the modem Indian alpha- 
bets appear to have much the same origin as our o-^vn, since 
all the alphabets of Europe also are to be traced back to the 
Phoenician through the Greek. 
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KJiaroshthi, tvbjch w particular!;^ the alphabet o! North 
■\Vestem India (Afghanutan and the Punjab) is a variety ot 
the Aramaic script whidi prevailed generally throughout IVest 
ern Asia in the fifth century bc Originally, no doubt, it 
fame from the same source as Brahmi Like most other Semi 
tic alphabets probably including Brahmi in its earliest form. 
It is i^ntten from right to lelL It disappeared from India m 
die third century ad, but it remained m use for some time 
longer in the western region of Chinese Turkestan, i\hich iiad 
formed a part of the Indian Empire of Kanishka in the fint 
century ad 

The clue to the deapherment of both these alphabets was 
obtained from bilingual ojins struck by the Greek princes 
who ruled over portions of Afghanistan and the Punjab from 
c 200 B c. to c 25 B a These coins regularly bear on the 
obverse a Greek insmption giving the name and titles of the 
king, and on the reverse a translation of this inscription m an 
Indian dialect and m Indian characters As a first step m the 
process of deapherment. the names of the kings in their Indian 
guise were identified with the Greek In this way a clue to the 
alphabet was obtained , and this due soon led to the expla 
nation of the Indian titles on the coins with their Greek equi 
talents, but jt was only after many years of patient effort that 
the knowledge thus gained from die com legends was appbed 
svith complete success to the deapherment and translation of 
the long inscnptions, which arc found in many parts of India 
engraved on stone or copper plates 

These inscriptions, like the scab, are sometimes royal and 
sometimes prnate in character The com legends are, natu 
rally, royal Both inscriptions and coins are often dated either 
in die year o£ some kings reign or in ihe year of some Indian 
era, and, if not actually dated they are usually capable of 
being assigned, on archaeological evidence, to some definite 
peruft^ ibvmlvy' ritey .fcsfenca? 

tion as to the history of royal bouses in different parts of India 
By their aid we may sometimes restore dynastic lists and de- 
termine the reigns of monardis whose \ery names hate other 
wise vanished from the page of history 

But It was neither from Indian literature nor from ms 
criptions that there came the first ray of light to pierce the 
darkness in which the history of Ancient India lay enveloped 
That light came from Greece 
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For one short period only, and for one comer of India 
only, do rve possess any connected narrative of events in the 
centuries before Christ. This is furnished by the Greek his- 
torians of the Indian campaigns of Alexander the Great in the 
years 327-5 b.c., and of his successor, Seleucus Nicator, in 305 
B.a These historians give some account of the rise to power of 
an Indian adventurer whom they call Sandrokottos. It was 
Sir IVillian Jones who first recognised that Sandrokottos was 
to be identified with Chandragupta, who is knoum from Indian 
sources to have been the founder of the Maurya Empire, which 
at its height, in the reign of his grandson, Asoka, included, not 
only all the continent of India with the exception of the ex- 
treme South, but also the greater part of the countries now 
known as Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Within a few years of 
the departure of Alexander, the Greek dominions in North- 
IVestem India came under the srvay of Chandragupta, and 
they were confirmed in his possession by the treaty of peace 
-which he concluded with Seleucus in 305 b.c. It was certain, 
then, that the accession of Chandragupta to power in the 
Punjab must have taken place at some date betiveen 325 and 
305 B.c. 

This identification of Sandrokottos svith Chandragupta, 
which tlius brought the Greek and Indian records into rela- 
tion with each other, tvas long knot\'n as the ‘sheet-anchor’ 
of Indian clironology. It secured a fixed point from which 
it was possible to measure chronological distances tvith some 
approximation to certainty. 

A number of other feed points have since been gained, 
sometimes from one and sometimes from another of the diree 
chief sources of Indian history — Indian literature, Indian 
inscriptions, and foreign authorities. Thus die period of the 
reign of Asoka, the third emperor of tire ^^au^\■a dynasty, is 
determined by the mention in one of his inscriptions of five 
contemporary Hellenic sovereigns, whose dates are known from 
Greek historr- : (1) Antiochus II. of Syria (b.c. 261-246): (2) 
Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egr-pt (b.c. 285-247); (3) Magas of 
Gjrene (b.c. 285-25S); (4) Antigonus Gonatas of Macedon 

(b.c. 277-239): and (5) Alexander of Epirus (acc. b.c. 272), 

The determination of the initial years of tire ■various eras, 
in which the dates of inscriptions are commonly expressed, has 
further made it possible to arrange in sj'stematic order the his- 
torical data which they supply. The Vikrama era of 58 E.a 
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and the Saka era o£ 78 a d still contnue to be used in different 
parts of India The starting points of others have been deter 
mined by in\ estigation eg, the Traikutaka, Chedi, or Kali 
chun era of 249 ad, the Gupta era of 519 a,d, and the era of 
King Harshai'ardhana of 606 A d Each of these marks the 
establishment of a great pouer m some region of India, and 
originally denoted the regnal years of its founder 

A most important epocli in the religious history of India 
IS marked by the rise of Jaimsm and Buddhism, the dates of 
tvhich have been ascertained approximately from the combined 
CMdence of literary and inscriptional sources These tuo reli 
gions uhich have much in common represent the most success 
ful of a number of movements directed against the formality 
of Brahmanism and the supremacy of the priestly caste m thi 
sixth eniury b c. The leaders of both wre Kshatrjyas tx 
members of the princely and inihiary caste Vardhamani 
Jnataputra the founder of Jamum probably lived from 591 
to 527 B c., and Siddhartha Gautama, the founder of Buddh 
ism, from about 50S to 483 na 

Tliese two reformed religions, although springing directl 
from Brahmanism and inheriting many of its fundamenta 
ideas, yet introduce new elements into the intellectual life o 
fndia and are important factors in its subsequent avihzation 
For the period before their rise no positive dates are fortli 
coming This earlier period is represented by a tery larg 
literature, which exhibits transformations of so fah-readun; 
a character in the domain of language, of religion, and of soat 
institutions that centuries would seem to be required for thei 
accomplishment It is possible by tracing the course of sue 
changes, to distinguish different strata as it were, in the liti 
rature, and so to establish a sort of relative chronology for thi 
early period but it is evident that all such dates as we may £o 
the sake of convenience associate vnih this system of relatn 
chronology must be conjectural The ultimate limits withi 
which this early period of Indian history must be confine 
are, on the one liand, suggested by the evidence of Corapar; 
live Philology and the spread of Indo-European aviliratior 
and, on the other, fixed by the rise of Jainism and Buddhisn 
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THE CmUSATIONS OF INDIA 

The -word India originally meant the country' of tlie river 
Indus. It is, in fact, etymologically identical ivith ‘Sind.’ In 
this restricted sense it occurs in the Avesta and in the ins- 
criptions of King Darius (522-486 b.c.) as denoting those ter- 
ritories to the west of tlie Indus which, in tlie earlier periods 
of history, were more frequently Persian than Indian. It was 
this province which Alexander the Great claimed as conqueror 
of tlie Persian Empire. The name India became familiar to 
the West chiefly through Herodotus and the historians of 
Alexander’s campaigns; and, in accordance vdth what would 
almost seem to be a law of geographical nomenclature, the name 
of tlie best known district was subsequently applied to the 
whole country. 

In Sanskrit literature it is only at a comparatively late 
period that we find any one word to denote the whole conti- 
nent of India. This is intelligible, as all the early literature 
belongs to the Arj'an civilization, the gradual extension of 
which from the north-west into the central region and even- 
tually to the south may be traced historically; and the geo- 
graphical outlook of this civilization would naturally be 
limited to the stage which it had reached at any particular 
time. A comprehensive term — Bharata or Bharaia-varsha — 
seems to occur first in tlie epics. It means ‘ the realm of 
Bharata,’ and refers to a legendarj' monarch who is supposed to 
have exercised universal sovereignty. The historical foundation 
for tlie name is found in the ancient Aiqan tribe of the Bha- 
ratas, who are well known in the Rig-veda. 

The limits of this continent of India or Bharatavarsha, 
which is equal in extent to the whole of Europe vsuthout Russia, 
are for the most part well defined by nature. On the north, 
it is almost completely cut off from the rest of Asia by impass- 
able mountain ranges ; and it is surrounded by the sea on the 
eastern and western sides of the triangular peninsula which 
forms its southern portion. But tlie northern barrier is not 
absolutely secure. At its eastern and western extremities, river- 
valleys or mountain-passes provide means of communication 
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With the Chinese Empire on the one hand and ivith Persia on 
the other At the present time, these means of access to the 
Indian continent ha^e been practically closed in the mteresu 
of political seairity, but until tlie year 1738 when the Persian 
king Kadir Shah imaded India and sacked Delhi, the very 
capital of Its Mughal emperors, countless hordes of Asiatic 
tnbes ha\e swarmed down the valleys or over the passes which 
lead into India Hence the extraordinary diversity of rac« 
and languages ^vhich nowr united under one sway for the first 
time in history, together constitute the Indian Empue A 
glance at the ethnographical and linguistic maps of India will 
show that the races and languages on the east are Mongolian 
and those on the west Persian or Scythian in character, i\hile 
the Aryan civihration which predominates in the north is tSf 
result of invasions whidi can be traced historically, and the 
Dravidian cmluation which still holds its own in the south u 
probably also due to invasions in prehistoric times 

The chief motue of the migration of peoples, which fonni 
one of the most important factors in the history of the human 
race was scarcity of food and the chief cause o! this scarcity 
has in Central Asia been the gradual desiccation of the land 
Howeser this desiccation may have arisen, whether througb 
physical causes which affect the whole of our planet, or through 
the thrusting up, by shrinkage of the earth s crust of lofty moim 
tain ranges which cut off the ram bearing winds from certam 
regions, or again by mans improvidence in the destruction of 
forests and the neglect of natural means of imgation, it is a 
phenomenon the progress of which may be traced to some extent 
historically Explorations m Baluchistan and Seistan hai« 
brought to light the monuments of past civilizations whidi 
perished because of the drying up of the land and above all the 
researches of Sir Aurel Stem in Chinese Turkestan have supplied 
us with materials and observations from which it will be possible 
eventually to write the history of desiccation m this part of 
the worfd with, some chrono/ogicaf precision Archxologics} 
evidence proves that this region which is now a rainless desert 
m which no Jiving being can exist because of the burning heat 
and blinding sand storms m summer and the arctic cold m 
winter, was once the seat of a flourishing civilization and ibc 
study of the written documents and works of art, discovered 
at the various ancient sites which have been explored, shows 
that these sites were abandoned one by one at dates varying 
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from about the first century b.c. to the ninth century aj). The 
importance of these obser^'ations, as bearing on the history 
of India, lies in the consideration tliat its' present isolation on 
the land-side was by no means so complete in former times, 
when the river-valleys and mountain-passes on the east and 
•west of the Himalayas were open, and when the great high- 
roads leading from China to India on the east, and from India 
through Baluchistan or Afghanistan to Persia and so to Europe 
on the west, not only afforded a constant means of communica- 
tion, but also permitted the migration of vast multitudes. 

The invaders from tire east, greatly as they have modified 
the edinolog)' and tire languages of India, have left no enduring 
record whe&er in tlie advancement of civilization or in 
literature. Invaders from the west, on the other hand, have 
determined the character of the whole continent. In our sketch 
of the civilization of Ancient India, ive shall have to deal 
especially with tivo of these in-vasions — the Dravidian and the 
Aryan. 

It has sometimes been supposed -that the Dra-vidians were 
the aborigines of India; but it seems more probable that these 
are rather to be sought among the numerous primitive tribes, 
tvhich still inhabit mountainous districts and other regions 
difficult of access. Such, for example, are the Gonds, found in 
many different parts of India, who remain even to the present 
day in the stone age of culture, using flint implements, hunting 
witli boivs and arrows, and holding the most rudimentary forms 
of religious belief. The •view that the Dravidians ivere invaders, 
who came into India from the north-west in prehistoric times, 
receives support from the fact that the Brahui language, spoken 
in certain districts of Baluchistan, belongs to the same family 
as the Dravidian languages of Southern India; and it is possible 
tliat it may testify to an ancient settlement of the Dravidians 
before they invaded India. In any case, Dravidian civilization 
•was predominant in India before the coming of the Ar^'ans. 
Many of the Dravidian peoples now speak Aiyan or otlier 
languages not originally tlieir own; but they still retain their 
own languages and tlieir characteristic social customs in the 
South, and in certain hilly tracts of Cen'tral India; and there 
can be no doubt that they have very greatly influenced Aryan 
civilization and Aryan religion in the North. Their literatures 
do not begin until some centuries after the Cliristian era, but 
the existence of the great Dravidian kingdoms in the South may 
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te traced in Sanskrit literature and in inscriptions from a much 
earlier period 

The term Aryan was formerly, chiefly through the influence 
of the witings of Max Muller, used in a broad sense so as to 
include the whole family of Indo-European languages It is 
now almost universally restricted to the Persian and Indian 
groups of this family, as bang the distinctive title used in 
their anuent saiptures 

These two groups have in common so many charactaisiic 
features, tn regard to which they differ from the other mem 
hers of the family, that we can only omclude that there must 
have been a penod in which the ancestors of the Persians 
of the Avesta and of the Indians of the Rigveda lived together 
as one people and spoke a common language Wlien a separation 
took place the Persian Aryans occupied Bactria, the region of 
Baikh, I e , Afghanistan north of the Hindu Kush, and Persia, 
while the Indian Aryans crossed over the passes of the Hindu 
Kush into the valley of the Kabul River in southern Afghanistan, 
and thence into the country of the Indus, le die North 
Western Frontier Province and the northern Punjab The date 
of this separation cannot be determined with mudi accuracy 
The most anaent literatures of the two peoples — the Indian 
Rjgveda, possibly as early as 1200 pc, and the Persian Avesta 
dating from the time of Zoroaster, probably about 660-583 n c. — 
afford no conclusive evidence from which it is possible to 
estimate the distance of time which separates them from the 
period of unity, but an examination of die two languages seems 
to indicate that the common speech from which they are derived 
did not differ matenally from that of the Rigveda, since 
Avestan forms are, from the etymological point of view, mam 
festly later than Vedic forms, and may generally be deduced 
from them by the applicatxon of certain well ascertained laws 
of phonetic change It may be inferred, then, that the Aryan 
migration into India took place during a period which is 
separated by no Jong interval from the date of die earliest 
Indian literature 

The progress of Aryan avihzation in India is determined 
naturally by the geographical conformation of the continent, 
which 1 $ divided into three well defined pnnapal regions 

(1) North Western India the country of the Indus and its 
tributaries This region bounded by mountainous districts on 
the north and west, is separated from the country of die Ganges 
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and Jumna on the east by the deserts o£ Rajputana. With it 
has often been associated in history the country of Gujarat 
(including Gutch and Kathiawar) to the south. 

(2) Hindustan, the country of the Ganges and the Jumna 
and their tributaries, the great plain which constitutes the main 
portion of Northern India. 

(3) The Deccan or ‘Southern’ (Skt. dakshina) India, the 
large triangular table-land lying soudi of the Vindjya 
Mountains, together with the narrow strips of plain-land which 
form its fringe on the eastern and western sides. 

The first of these regions is in character transitional betiveen 
India and Central Asia. Into it have poured untold waves of 

invasion — ^Persian, Greek, Scythic, Hun, etc and many of 

these have spent their force within its limits. Hence its ex- 
traordinary diversit)- in race, language, and religion. The 
second has been the seat of great kingdoms, some of which, both 
in the Hindu and in the Muhammadan periods, have grown 
by conquest into mighty empires including the whole ol Northern 
India and considerable portions, but never the whole, of the 
South. It has ahrays included most of the chief centres of 
religious and intellectual life in India. The third region has 
a character of its oism. The history of its kingdoms and their 
struggle for supremaq- among themselves have usually been 
enacted within its own borders. It has, as a rule, successfully 
resisted the political, and has only by slow degrees admitted the 
intellectual, influence of the North; but when it has accepted 
ideas or institutions it has held them svith great tenacity, so 
that die South is noiv in many respects the most orthodox and 
the most conservative portion of the conunent. 

The literary and inscriptional records of Ancient India 
enable us to trace with a remarkable degree of continuity' the 
course of Aryan cirilization through the periods during which 
it passed from the first of these regions into the second and then 
eventually into the third. But it must always be remembered 
diat these records are partial, in the sense that they represent 
only one type of civilization and only those countries to ivhich 
this civilization had extended at any particular epoch. Unless 
this fact be borne constantly in mind, the records are apt to 
produce the impression of a unity and a homogeneity in the 
political, religious, and social life which never existed. The 
best corrective for this false impression is to study Ancient India 
always in the light of our knowledge of Modem India and in 

F 2 
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the light of general history India is and in historical times 
ahva)s has been composed of a number of lai^e countries and 
a multitude of smaller communities each having its own com 
plicated racial history and eadi pursuing its own particular 
lines of development independently of its neighbours In 
India as in Europe one or other of the constituent countries 
has from time to time succeeded in creating a great empire at 
the expense of its neighbours But the mightiest of these 
empires that of the Maurya kings of Magadha m the third 
century b c, and iliat of the Mughal kings of Delhi at its height 
in the last years of the seventeenth century a p have never 
been co-extensive with tlie continent they have never included 
the extreme south of India They were won by conquest and 
maintained by power and when the power failed the various 
countries which constituted these empires reasserted their 
independence Neither has religion at any time formed a com 
plete bond of union between these multitudinous and diverse 
nationalities The BraJunamcal systems of thought and practice 
founded on the Vedas have never gained universal acceptance 
as some of their text books might lead us to suppose Not only 
was their supremacy contested even in the region which was 
their stronghold — the country of the Ganges and the Jumna — 
b) reformed religions such as Jamism and Buddhism but them 
appeal w'as everywhere almost exclusively to the higher castes 
who can never have formed the majority of the population 
Most of the people no doubt in Ancient as in Modem India 
were either confessedly or at heart and in practice followers 
of more primitive forms of faith As W Crooke says" in de- 
scribing present religious conditions, The fundamental religion 
of the majority of the people — Hindu Buddhist or even 
Musalman — is mainly animistic The peasant may nominally 
worship the greater gods but when trouble comes in the shape 
of disease drought or famine it is from the older gods that he 
seeks relief 
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■ffiE PERIOD OF THE \’EDAS 

The Sanslgrit word veda comes from the root vld ‘to know,’ 
which occurs in the Latin vid-eo and in the Anglo-Saxon wit- 
an, from t\’hich our English forms wit, wisdom, etc. are derived. 
It is especially used to denote the four collectioiis of sacred 
‘wisdom,’ which form die ultimate basis on which test not only 
all the chief systems of Indian religion and philosophy, but also 
pracdcally the •whole of the Ary-an intellectual ci^’ilizadon in 
India, whether sacred or secular. The most ancient of these 
collections is the Rig-veda, or ‘ the Veda of the Hymns.’ It 
consists of 1028 h'jTans intended to accompany the sacrifices 
offered to the various deities of the ancient Indian pandieon. 
In respect of style and historical character it may he compared 
most fittingly to the ‘ Psalms of David ’ in the Hebrew scriptures. 
If compared by the number of verses, it is radief more dian 
four times as long. 

Internal evidence, supplied by changes in language and 
progress in thought, shows that the composition of the hymns 
of the Rig-veda must have extended over a considerable period. 
They were handed down from generation to generadon in the 
families of die ‘rishis,’ or sacred bards, -who composed them; 
and, at a later date, ivhen tlieir venerable antiquity had invested 
them widi the character of inspired scriptures, they were 
collected together and arranged on a two-fold plan, firstly, 
according to their traditional authorship, and secondly, accord- 
ing to the divinities to whom the hymns in eacli group irere 
addressed. Like all die other -works of die Yedic period the 
Rigceda has been transmitted orally from one generadon to 
another from a remote antiquity even down to the present day. 
If all die manuscripts and all die printed copies irefe destroyed, 
its text could even noiv be recovered from the moudis of living 
men, widi absolute fidelity as to the form and accent of every 
single ivord. Such a tradition has only been possible through 
the ironderfully perfect organization of a system of schools of 
Vedic study, in which untold generations of students have spent 
their lives from boyhood to old age in learning the sacred texts 
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and in teaching them to their pupils This is beyond all 
question, the most mancllous instance of unbroken continuity 
to be found in the history of mankind, and the man el inaeases 
when %ve consider that this extraordinary feat of the human 
memory has been concerned rather with the minutely accurate 
preservation of the forms of svords than wiUi the transmission 
of their meaning The Brahmans svho, for long centuries 
past, have repealed Vedic texts in their daily prayers and in 
their religious sen ices, have attadied little or no importance 
to their sense, but so faithfully has the verbal tradition been 
maintained by the Vcdic schools that ‘various readings can 
scarce!) be said to exist in the text of the Rigveda which has 
come down to us It has probably suffered no material change 
since about the year 700 bc, the approximate date of the pada 
patha or 'word text,' an ingenious contrivance, by whicli each 
word in the sentence is registered separately and independently 
of Its context so as to supply a means of checking the readings 
of the sam/ittapatf>a or ‘continuous text,’ and thus preventing 
textual corruption But the sense of many Vedic words was 
either hopelessly lost or extremely doubtful nearly two thousand 
five hundred years ago when Yaska wrote his Nirulta In fact, 
at that period the Vedic language was already regarded as 
divine and its obscurities m no way tended to detract from its 
sacred character — for, as the commentator, Sayana (died 1387 
ad) quoting a popular maxim of the time, says '* It is no fault 
of the post if the blind man cannot see it — but rather to 
strengthen the belief in its superhuman origin Orthodox 
Hindus then as now, believed that the Vedas were the revealed 
word of God and so beyond the scope of human criliasm It 
remained therefore, for Western scholars in the nineteenth 
century, who were able to approach the subject •without pre- 
possessions, not only to bring to light again the origiml mean 
ing of many passages of the Rigveda, but also to show the 
historical significance of the whole collection as one of the most 
interesting and valuable records of antiquity 

The region in which the hymns of the Rigveda were com 
posed IS clearly determined by their geographical references 
About twenty five nvers are mentioned and nearly all of these 
belong to the system of the Indus They include not only its 
five great branches on the east, from which the Punjab, 'the 
land of the five rivers,’ derives its name, but also tnbutaries on 
the northwest We know, therefore, that the Aryans of the 
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Rigveda inhabited a territory wliich included portions of S.E. 
Afghanistan, tire N.-W, Frontier Province, and the Punjab. 

Like many later invaders of India, tliey, no doubt, came 
into this region over tire passes of the Hindu Kush range of 
mountains. Sanskrit literature subsequent to the date of the 
Rig-veda enables us to trace the progress of their Ar^’an civiliza- 
tion in a south-easterly direction until the time when it rvas 
firmly established in the plains of the Jumna and the Ganges. 
These two great rivers were known even in the times of the Rig- 
veda; but at that peroid they merely formed the extreme limit 
of the geographical outlook. 

The type of civilization depicted in the Rig-veda is by no 
means primitive. It is tliat of a somewhat advanced military 
aristocracy ruling in the midst of a subject people of far inferior 
culture. There is a wide gulf fixed between the fair-skinned 
Aryans and the dark Dasyus — the name itself is contemptuous, 
meaning usually ' demons ’ — ^whom tliey are conquering and en- 
slaving. This distinction of colour marks the first step in the 
development of the caste-system, which aftenrards attained to 
a degree of rigidity and complexity unparalleled elseivhere in 
the history’ of the world. 

The conquerors themselves are called comprehensively ' the 
five peoples’; and these peoples are divided into a number of 
tribes, some of whom are to be traced in later Indian history'. 
The Aryan tribes were not always united against the people of 
the land, but sometimes made war among themselves. Each 
tribe ivas governed by a king ; and tlie kingly office was usually 
hereditary, but sometimes, perhaps, elective. As among other 
Indo-European peoples, the constitution of the tribe was 
modelled on that of the family ; and the king, as head, ruled 
with the aid and advice of a council of elders who represented 
its various branclres. Thus, the state of society was patriarchal : 
but it ivas no longer nomadic. The people lived in villages, and 
their chief occupations were pastoral and agricultural. 

In war, the chief weapons were bows and arrows, though 
sivords, spears, and battle-axes were also used. The army con- 
sisted of foot-soldiers and charioteers. The former were pro- 
bably marshalled village by village and tribe by tribe as in 
ancient Greece and Germany, and as in Afghanistan. The War- 
chariots, rvhidi may have been used only by tire nobles, carried 
two men, a driver and a fighting man who stood on his left. 

In the arts of peace considerable progress had been made. 
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Tlie skill of the wea\er the carpenter and the smith furnish 
many a simile in tlie h>Tnns The metals chiefly worked t^ere 
gold and copper It is doubtful if silver and iron were knoivn 
in the age of the Rigteda 

Among the fatourite amusements were hunting chariot 
races and games of dice — the last mentioned a sad snare both 
in Vedic times and in subsequent penods of Indian history 

The religion of tJie Aryan invaders of India like that of 
other ancient peoples of the same Indo-European famil} — 
Greeks Romans Germans and Slass— was a form of nature 
worship in which the powers of the hea\ens the firmament, and 
the earth were deified Thus Indra the god of the storm is a 
giant who with his thunderbolt shatters the stronghold of the 
demon and recovers the stolen cows even as the lightning flash 
pierces the cloud and brings back the rains to earth while Agni 
(the Latin ignis) the god of fire is manifested m heaven as the 
sun in the firmament as the lighting and on earth as the sAcrifi 
cial fire produced m)Steriou$Iy from the friction of the fire sticks 
The sacrifice is the link which connects man with the gods who 
like delight m die oblations and in return shower blessings 
— wealth in cows and horses and strength m the form of stal 
wart sons — on the pious worshipper There are also other 
aspects of thu religion The spirits of the departed dwell in 
'die world of the Fathers where they are dependent for their 
sustenance on the offerings of their descendants and e>er lurk 
ing around man are the demons of famine and disease whose 
insidious attacks can only be aseried through the favour of the 
beneficient dieties 

A certain amount of this Vedic mythology is common to 
Indo-European peoples as is prosed by such equations as the 
following — 

Skt Vyaus pitar, the Sky father = Gk Zeus pater 
Lat /« />iter=rAnglo Saxon Tm (cf Ttwes doeg^JOng Tues 
day) 

Skt- Ushnsa diR.Il3»4)-^=fifc.. Eiw fiDr*Ausos=Lit Aurora 
for • .d«Josa=Anglo-Saxon east t (Eng east) 

Points of similarity with the ancient Persian religion are 
numerous and in estimating their cogency as evidence that 
the Persian and Indian Aryans dwelt togedier for some period 
after dieir separation from the other branches of the Indo- 
European stock we must bear m mind the fact that the Per 
snn religion as represented in the Avesta is the outcome 
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of the reforms of Zoroaster (660-583, b.c.) which, presumably, 
did away with much of its ancient luytliology. It must suffice 
here to mention one striking feature which the Uvo religions 
share in common. Tlie Vedic offerings of soma, the intoxica- 
ting juice of a plant, find their exact counterpart in the Aves- 
lan haoma, a word which is etymologically identical. 

The h)Tnns of the Rig-veda were the work of priestly 
bards who took no small pride in their poetic skill; and, al- 
though we may find much monotony in the collection, due to 
the great number of h)-mns which are sometimes devoted to 
the same topic, and numerous difficulties and obscurities, 
caused chiefly by our otvn defective knowledge of the language 
and of the period, yet the beauty and strength of many of 
the h}mns are such as fully to justify this pride. The prin- 
ciples of scansion are 'determined by the number of syllables 
in each line, by a c/rsura after the fourth or fifth st’llable, and 
by quantity, as in Greek and Latin, except that the rigid 
sdreme of short and long is generally confined to the endings 
of the lines. The commonest metres are of eight, eleven, or 
nvelve syllables to the line, and three or four of these lines 
usually make a verse. But there are a number of other varieties, 
some of them more complicated in structure. 

The office of priest, therefore, required not only a knotv- 
ledge of the ritual of the sacrifice, but also some skill in the 
making of hsmns. No doubt, originally the king of the tribe 
was supreme in sacred as in secular matters; and it is possible 
that certain indications of this earlier stale of affiiirs may 
still survive in the Rig-veda. But already, by a natural divi- 
sion of labour the perfonnence of the ordinary sacrifices on the 
king’s behalf -was in practice entrusted to a priest specially 
appointed, svho was called purohita Latin, 'pmfcctus’]. 

This office, too, had probably become hereditary, and it tended 
to grow in importance with the strengthening of the religious 
tradition. 

Thus, although in the early period of the Rig-veda, tire 
caste-system rvas unknorvn — the four castes are only definitely 
mentioned in one of tire latest hymns — yet the social conditions 
which led to its development were already present. As we have 
seen, the first great dhision between conquerors and conquered 
was founded on colour. In fact, the same Sanskrit word, vama, 
means both ‘colour’ and ‘caste.’ This was the basis on whidi 
a broad distinction was subsequently drami betrveen the ‘trvice- 
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born, t e those tvho were regularly admitted into the religious 
community by the in\estiture of the sacred cord, and the servile 
caste or Sudras The threefold divisions of the ‘twice-born 
into the ruling class (Kshatnyas), the priests (Brahmanas). and 
the tillers of the soil (Vaisyas) finds its parallel in other Indo- 
European communities and indeed it seems to represent the 
natural distribution of functions which occurs generally in 
human soaeties at a similar stage of advancement 

Of the more primitive inhabitants of the land the Rigveda 
teaches us little, except that they were a pastoral people pos 
sessing large herds of cattle and having as defences numerous 
strongholds Contemptuous references describe them as a dark 
complexioned, flat faced noseless race, who spoke a language 
whii was unintelligible and followed religious practices whidi 
were abhorrent to their conquerors Of all the rest of India 
beyond the country of the Rigveda we know nothing vvhatever 
at this period 

Of the tlirce other Vedas two are directly dependent on 
the Rigveda They are especially intended for the use of the 
two orders of priests who took part m the sacrifices m addition 
to the Hotar who recited the verses selected from the Rigveda 
The Samaveda, which chiefly consists of verses from the Rig 
veda pointed for the benefit of the Udgatar or singing priest, 
has little or no historical value The Yajurveda wluch con 
tains the sacrificial formulas to be spoken in an undertone by 
the Adhv’aryu, while he performed the manual portions of the 
ceremony, is on the otlier hand a most important document 
for the history of the period to whidi it belongs It introduces 
us not only to a new region but also to a complete transforma 
tion of religious and soaal conditions 

The Yajurveda marks a further advance in the trend of 
Aryan civilitation from the country of the Northwest into 
the great central plain of India Its geography is that of Kuru 
kshetra ‘the field of the Kurus’ or the eastern portion of 
the plain which hcs beween the Sutlej and the Jumna, and 
Pandiala the country to the south-east between the Jumna and 
the Ganges This region, bounded on the west by the sacred 
region which lay between the nvers Sarasvati (Sarsuti) and 
Drishadvati (Chautang), vvas the land in which the complicated 
system of Br^manical sacrifices was evolved, and it was in later 
times regarded with espeaal reverence as ‘ the country of the 
holy sages/ while the first home of the Aryan invaders of India 
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seems to have been almost forgotten. Kuru-hshetra is also the 
scene of the great battle which forms tlie main subject of the 
national epic, the Mahabharata. One of its capitals was 
Indraprastha, the later Delhi, which became the capital of the 
whole of India under die Mughal emperors, and which has, 
in 1912, been restored to its former proud position. 

Religious and social conditions, as reflected in the Yajur- 
i-eda, differ ver)' widely from diose of the period of the Rig- 
veda. AU the moral elements in religion seem to have dis- 
appeared, extinguished by an elaborate and complicated system 
of ceremonial -which is regarded no longer ns a means of worship 
but as an end in itself. Sin in the Rig-veda means the 
transgression of the dhine laws whidt govern die universe: in 
die Yajur-veda it means the omission — ivheiher intentional or 
acddental — of some detail in the endless succession of religious 
observances which filled man’s life from birth to death. The 
sacrifice had developed into a system of magic by means of 
which supernatural powers might be attained; and the powers 
dius gained might be used for any purpose, good or bad, 
spiritual or temporal, and even to coerce die gods themselves. 
In the Yajur-veda also, die earlier stages of the caste-s^tem, is 
essentially die form which it bears to the present day, are 
distincdy seen. Not only are the four great sodal dinsions 
hardening into castes, but a number of mixed castes also are 
mentioned. Thus were fixed die outlines of the system which 
subsequendy, by further differentiation according to trades, 
etc., became extraordinarily complicated. The tremendous 
spiritual power, which the sacrifice placed in the hands of the 
priestly caste, was no doubt the cause whidi directly led to the 
predominance of this caste in the sodal system. 

Tht religion and die social system of the Yajur-veda 
lepresent, to a great extent, the development of tendencies which 
are dearly to be recognized in the Rig-veda; but they also, no 
doubt, show the influence of the religious beliefs and the sodal 
insututions of the earlier non-.Yryan inhabitants of India; and 
it seems possible sometimes to trace this influence. To dte one 
instance only. Snake-worship is common among primitive 
peoples in India. No trace of it is to be found in the Rig- 
veda, but it appears in the Yajur-veda. Tlie presumption, 
therefore, is that it ivas borrowed from the earlier non-.Yryan 
peoples. 

The Atharva-veda differs from the other three in not being 
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connected primarily ivith the sacrifices It is generally more 
popular in character than the Rigveda It represents the old 
world beliefs of the common people about evil spints and die 
effcacy of spells and incantations rather than the more advanced 
news of the priests Although die collection is manifestly 
later in date than the Rigveda yet for the history of early 
civilization it is e\en more valuable since much of its subject 
matter belongs to a more primitive phase of religion It is 
especially important for the history of science in India as its 
charms to aiert or cure diseases through the magical efficacy 
of plants contain the germs of die later sjstems of raediane 
The geographical information supplied by the Atharva 
\eda 15 not sufficient to enable us to determine the precise 
locality in which it was compiled but the tribes mentioned 
in It indicate that the full extent of the two first regions occupied 
by the Aryan civilization during the earlier and later Vedic 
pcnods — the country of the Indus and (he country of the 
Ganges and the Jumna— >wa$ known at the time when the collec 
tion was made ' ^ 

For a long period 'Xryan avjiiration was connnea within 
these limits The definitions of the whole region and of its 
cliief divisions are thus given m The Laws of Manu a work 
m Its present form of a much later date but undoubtedly re 
presenting the traduions from Vcdic times 

Aryavaria the country of the Aryans is the district lying 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya Mountains and extend 
mg from the eastern to the western sea 

Madhya desa die Middle Country is that portion of 
Aryavarta svhlch lies between the same two mountain ranges 
and is bounded by I tnasana (the place where the river Sarasvati 
loses itself in the sand) on the west and by Prayaga (the modern 
Allahabad where the Ganges and the Jumna meet) on the east 
Brahmarshi desa the country of the holy sages includes 
the territories of the Kurus Matsyas Panchalas and Surasenas 
It e the eastern half of the State of Patiala and of the Delhi 
division of the Punjab the Ahvar State and adjacent territory 
in Rajputana the region which lies between the Ganges and 
the Jumna and the Muttra District m the United Provinces) 
Brahmavarla the Holy Land lies between the sacred 
rivers Sarasvati (Sarsuti) and Drtshadvaii (Chautang) and may 
be identified generally with the modern Sirhind Its precise 
situation IS somewhat uncertain owing to the diffiaiUy of 
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tracing the courses of rivers in this region; for many of them 
lose themselves in the sand and sometimes reappear at a distance 
of several miles. That Brahmavarta formed part of Kuru- 
kshetra is seen from the following verse from the Mahabharata; 

"Dakshiitena Sarasvatya Drishadvalyutiarcna cha 
Ye vasanti Ktirukshctrc, tc vasanli Trivishtafc". 

"Those, who dwell in Kuru-kshetra to the south of the Sarasvati and 
the north of the Drisadvati, dwell in Heaven". 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PERIOD OF 7111: BRAHMANAS AND UPANISHKDS 

The most anaent svorks of Indian literature, SMth which we 
ha\e been dealing hitherto, are almost entirely in \erse This 
fact IS in accordance s«ih the general rule that poetry precedes 
prose in the development of literature The only prose to be 
found in the Vedas occurs in some versions of the Yajurveda 
where a sort of commentary is associated inth the verse portions 
From this point of departure, we may trace the growth of a 
large prose literature of a similar character Eadi of the Vedas 
vvas handed down traditionally m a number of priestly schools 
devoted entirely to its study, and each of these schools pro- 
duced in the couise of time its own particular tcKtbook, in the 
form of an elaborate prose treatise, intended to explain to the 
priest the mystical significance of that portion of the sacrificial 
ceremonj which he was called upon to perform Tliese trea 
tees are styled Brahmanas or religious manuals ’ Their con 
tents are of the most miscellaneous character, but they may be 
classified broadly under tliree categories —(1) directions (fidht) 
(2) explanations (arihavada), and (3) tbeosophical specula 
tions (upantshad) The last were, as we shall see. developed 
more fully in a speaal class of works bearing the same title 
The Brahmanas presuppose an intimate acquaintance with the 
very complicated ritual of the sacrifice, and they would have 
been unintelligible to us, if we had not fortunately also pos 
sessed the later ‘Sutras ' m which each separate branA of Vedic 
lore is minutely explained 

The Brahmanas are priestly documents m the narrowest and 
most exclusive sense of the term At first sight, their contents 
would seem to be the most hopeless possible form of historical 
material It is only inadentally and acadentally that they 
afford any insight whatever into the political and social condi 
tions. of the. country and the ^riod to which they belong, They 
give an utterly one-sided view even of the religion But re- 
ligion had other and nobler aspects even in this priest ridden 
age, and the memorial of these is preserved in the Upanishads 

Nevertheless there are found embedded m the Brahmanas 
a number of old world legends which supply valuable evidence 
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for the history of primitive human culture. For instance, a 
reminiscence of the far distant period, in which human sacrifices 
prevailed, is to be seen in a stor)'- told in the Aitarej-a Brahmana 
(VII. iii.) of the Rig-veda, about a Brahman lad named 
Sunalisepa, who was about to be sacrificed to the god Varuna, 
when the god himself appeared and released him. Another 
story in the same Brahmana (II. i.) illustrates the stages of 
transition from human sacrifice, in which at first some animal, 
and subsequently a cake made of rice, was in ordinart' practice 
substituted for die human victim. 

Occasionally also some valuable information as to the social 
and political state of India may be gleaned from die Brahmanas. 
The coronation ceremonies referred to in the eighth book of 
the Aitareya Brahmana show how completely the priestly caste 
had, in theory at least, gained supremaq' over the kingly caste. 
The same boolr, moreover, shows an extension of the 
geographical horizon, for it mentions by name a number of the 
peoples of Southern India. It also records the kingly titles 
used in different regions of India; and these tides seem to show 
that, at this early period, the most diverse forms of government 
ranging from absolute monarchies to self-governing (svaraf) 
communities were to be found. This interpretation would 
certainly be in accordance with ivliat we know from die inscrip- 
tions and other historical sources of a later date. The interesting 
fact, that die Brahmanical religion did not include all the 
tribes of Aryan descent, is gathered from die account given in 
the Tandya Brahmana of certain sacrifices (the vratya-stomas), 
which were performed on the admission of such Aryans into 
the Brahman community. The description of these non- 
Brahmanical .Aryans — " they pursue neither agriculture nor 
commerce; their laws are in a constant state of confusion; they 
speak the same language as those who have received Brahmanical 
consecration, but nevertheless call what is easly spoken hard 
to pronounce? ' — shows that they were freebooters speaking the 
Pr^erits or dialects allied to Sanskrit. 

For the student of language the Brahmanas possess the 
highest interest. They are perfea mines of philological sped- 
raens. They show a great variety of forms which are 
transitional between the language of the Rig-veda and the later 
Classical Sanskrit; and as being, together idth the prose pordons 
of the Yajur-veda, the oldest examples of Indo-European prose, 
® Trans, in Wabsr, Ind. Lit., p. 67, 



they afford materials for the study of the development from its 
very beginnings of a prose style and of a more complicated 
5)'niax liian is feasible tn ordtnar) verse Thus ive find, existing 
side by side in India at the same period, an ancient poetry, no 
longer primitive in character but elaborated by many genera 
tions of bards and a rudimentary prose, which often reminds 
us of the first attempts of a duld or an uneducated person to 
express his thoughts m writing 

Tlie geography of the Bi^manas is generally the land of 
the Kurus and Panchalas, ' the country of the holy sages , but 
at times it lies more to the west or more to the east of this 
region The Satapatha Brahmana is especially remarkable for 
Its wide geographical outlook Some of its books belong to the 
first home of tlte Axyan invaders m the northwest. In others 
the scene dianges from the court of Janamejaja, king of the 
Kurus to the court of Janalca, king of Videha (Tirhut or N 
Bihar) The legend of Mathava, king of Videgha {the older 
form of Videha), iti the first book, indicates the progress of 
Brahmanical culture from the ‘Holy Land’ of tlie Sarasvau, 
first into Kosala (Oudli). and then over the river Sadanira 
(probably the Great Gandak, a tributary of tlie Ganges) whicli 
formed its boundary, into Videha 

The Satapatha Brahmana supplies an important link in 
the history of religion and literature m India for it is closely 
connected with Buddhism on the one hand, and with the ancient 
Sanskrit epics on the other Many of the terms which sub- 
sequently became cliaracteristjc of Buddhism sudi as arhat 
‘ same' and sfatTtflna 'ascetic,* first occur in the Satapatha and 
among the famous teachers mentioned in it are the Gautamas, 
the Brahman family whose patronymic was adopted by the 
Kshatnya famil) in vvhicli Buddha was born It was to 
Janamejaja, king of the Kurus, that the story of one of the great 
epic poems — the Mahabharata — is said to have been related 
while Janaka, king of Vedba, is probably to be identified with 
Janaka, the father of Sjta, the heroine of the other great epic, 
the Ramayana 

Such are some of the comparatively few features of general 
interest which relieve the dreary monotony of the endless 
ritualistic and liturgical disquisitions of tlie Brahmanas As 
we have seen, the kind of religion depicted in the Brahmans 
is absolutely mechanical and unintelligent The hymns from 
the Rig veda are no longer uwd with any regard to their sense. 
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but verses are taken away from their context and strung togetiter 
fantastically, because they all contian some magical word, or 
because the scheme of their metres, when an-anged according 
to the increasing or decreasing number of syllables, resembles 
a thunderbolt wherewith the sacrificer may slay his foes, or for 
some other equally valid reason. Such a system may have been 
useful enough to secure the supremacy of the Brahmans and to 
keep the common people in Uieir proper place; but it is not 
to be imagined that it can ever have satisfied tlie intellectual 
aspirations of the Brahmans tltemselves ; and, as a matter of 
fact, there has ahvays been in India a broad distinction bettveen 
a ‘ religion of works, ’ intended for the common people and for 
the earlier stages in the religious life, and a ‘ religion of know- 
ledge’ which appealed only to an intellectual aristocracy. 
Certain hj-mns of reflection in the Rig-veda and the Atharva- 
veda show that the eternal problems of the existence and the 
nature of a higher power, and of its relation to the universe 
and to man, w’ere already filling the droughts of sages even at 
this early period; and, as we have seen, theosophical speculation 
finds its place even in die Brahmanas. It is, hoivever, specially 
developed in certain treatises, called Upanishads, ■which usually 
come at the end of the Bralimanas, separated from them by 
Aranyakas or ‘ forest-books,’ which are transitional in character 
as in position. Thus the ivhole of Vedic literature, which is 
comprehensively styled sruti or ‘ revelation ’ as distinguished 
from the later smriti or ‘ tradition,’ falk into two great classes. 
The Vedas and Brahmanas belong to die ‘ religion of works,’ 
and the Aranyakas and Upanishads to the 'religion of 
knowledge.’ 

A similar principle of division applies also to the four 
asramas, or religious stages, into which the life of die Brahman 
is theoretically divided. In the first, he lives as a pupil in the 
family of his guru and learns from him the sacred texts and the 
sacrificial procedure; in the second, he marries and brings up a 
family, religiously observing all the domestic rites; in the third, 
after he has seen the face of his grandson, he goes forth into the 
forest, either accompanied by his wife or alone, to live the life 
of an anchorite; and in the fourth, he abandons all earthly ties 
and devotes himself to meditation on die atman or 'Supreme 
Soul.' In this way, his life is divided betireen the ‘ religion of 
works ’ in the two first, and the ‘ religion of knowledge ’ in the 
two last stages. 
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The Upamshads iwih which the philosophical hynms ol 
the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda are closely connected in 
spirit lead us into the realm of what we should call philosophy 
rather than religion But the two have never been separated 
in India, where the latter has always been regarded as the 
necessar) preparation for the former Ortliodoxy consists in 
the unquestioning acceptance of the social system and the reh 
gious observances of Brahmanism Beyond this speculation is 
free to range without restriction, whether it lead to pantheism, 
to dualism, or even to atheism 

The Upamshads arc not systematic. They contain no 
orderly expositions of metaphysical doctrine They give no 
reasons for the tiews which they put forth They are the work 
of thinkers who were poets rather than philosophers But 
nevertheless they contain all the mam ideas which formed the 
germs of the later systems of philosoph) and are, tlierefore, of 
the utmost importance for the history of Indian thought 

The object of the 'religion of knowledge' is neither earthly 
happiness nor the rewards of heaven Such may be the fruits 
of the religion of works* But according to Indian ideas the 
joys of earth and of heaven are alike transient They may be 
pursued by the man of the world who mistakes appearances for 
realities but the sage turns away from them for he knows that 
as the result of works the human soul is fast bound in a chain 
of mundane existences, and that it will go on from birth to 
birth whether in this world or in other worlds, its condition m 
each state of existence being determined by the good or evil 
deeds performed in previous existences His sole aim, therefore, 
IS to obtain mukUf or 'release,' from this perpetual succession 
of birth and rebirtli This release can only be obtained by 
■ right knowledge,' that is to say, by the full realization of the 
fact that there is no existence, in the highest and only true 
sense of the terra except the atman or the ‘World Soul’ In 
reality everything is the atman and the atman u everything 
There is no second ‘ being ’ All that seems to us to exist besides 
the atman is 'appearance' or ‘illusion ’ It is some disguise 
of the atmanj due merely to a change in name and form Just 
as all the vessels which are made of clay by whatever names 
they may be called and however many different forms they may 
assume, are in reality only day, so everything which appears 
to us to have an independent existence, is really only a modifica 
tion of the atman There is, therefore, no essential difference 
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between the soul of the individual and the ‘World Soul.’ The 
complete apprehension of this fact constitutes the ‘ right know- 
ledge,’ whiA brings with it ‘ release ’ from the circle of mundane 
existences, which are now clearly seen to be apparent only and 
not real. 

This pantheistic doctrine, -which forms the main, but by 
no means the exclusive, subject of the Upanishads, -w'as, at a 
later period, developed with mar\'ellous fulness and subtilty in 
the Vedanta sj'stem of philosophy. Its influence has been more 
potent than any other in moulding the spiritual and intellectual 
life of India even down to the present day. 

The evidence of language shows that the earliest 
Upanishads, which are also the most important, belong to the 
period of the later Brahmanas. Regarded as sources for the 
history of religion and civilization in India, these two classes of 
w'ords supplement and correct each other. The Brahmanas 
represent the ceremonial, and the Upanishads the intellectual, 
phase of religion; and the social aspects of these two phases stand 
in striking contrast. While the performance of the sacrifice, 
with all its complicated ritual, remained entirely in the hands 
of the priestly caste, members of the roj-al caste and even learned 
ladies joined eagerly in the discussions, which were held at roj-al 
courts, concerning the nature of the atman, and acquitted them- 
selves with distinction. Thus the far-famed Brahman, Gargya 
Balaki, came to Ajatasatru, the king of Kasi (Banaras), and, 
hasdng heard his words of wisdom, humbly begged that he might 
be permitted to become his pupil; w’hile the ladies Gargi and 
Maitreyi discoursed concerning these deep matters, on perfectly 
equal terms, mth Yajnavalka, the great rishi of the court of 
Janaka, king of Videha. The time of the Upanishads was, in fact, 
one of great spiritual unrest, and of revolt against the forma- 
lism and exclusiveness of the Brahmanical system. In this 
revolt the royal caste played no unimportant part; and, as we 
shall see in the next chapter, the leaders of the two chief religi- 
ous reforms, knotvn as Jainism and Buddhism, were both sdons 
of princely families. 



CHAPTER V 


THE RISE OF JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 

With the rise of Jainism and Buddhism ive enter the period of 
Indian history for which dates at least approximately correct 
are available "We are no longer dependent for our chronology 
on an estimate of the length of time required for the evolution 
of successive phases of thought or language 

Tliese two religions differ from the earlier Brahmanism in 
so far as they repudiate the religion of works as inculcated in 
the Vedas and the Brahmanas That is to say they deny the 
authority of the Vedas and of the svhole system of sacrifice and 
ceremonial which was founded on tlie Vedas and in so doing 
they place themselves outside the pale of Brahman orthodoxy 
On the other hand their fundamental ideas are substantially 
those of the religion of knowledge as represented in the 
Upanishads These ideas are in fact the postulates on which 
all Indian religions and all Indian philosophies rest They 
hold one and all that the indnidual soul is fast bound by the 
power of Its own karma or aaions to a continuous series of 
birth and re birth which need neier end and the object of one 
and all is to find out the way by which the soul may be freed 
from the bonds of this unending mundane existence They 
differ from one another partly m regard to the means whereby 
this fredom may be obtained and partly in their views as to 
the nature of the unnerse and of the mduidual soul and as 
to the existence or non existence of some being or some first 
cause corresponding to the Atman or W^orldSouI of the 
Upanishads 

Vardhmana Jnataputra the founder of Jainism called by 
by followers Jina (hence the epithet Jam) the Conqueror 
or Mahatitra the Great Hero probably lived from about 599 
to 527 B c. As his surname denotes he was a scion of the 
Rshatriya or princely tribe of Jnatas and he ivas related to 
the royel family of Vaisali (Basarh) in Videlia (Tirhut) His 
system of teachings as it has come down to us is full of meta 
physical subtilties but apart from these its mam purpose 
summed up in a few words is to free the soul from its mundane 
fetters by means of the three jewels, — a term abo used in Bud 
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dhism, but in a different sense — -liz. ‘right faith,’ ‘right know- 
ledge,’ and ‘right action,’ each of these headings being divided 
and sudivided into a number of dogmas or rules of life. 

The Jains still form a ivealthy and important section of 
the community in many of the large towns, particularly in 
IVestem India, where their ancestors have left behind them an 
abiding record in the beautiful temples of Gujarat. They 
have also played a notable part in the civilization of Southern 
India, ivhere the early literary development of the Kanarese 
and Tamil languages was due, in a great measure, to the 
labours of Jain monks. 

The founder of Buddhism — the Buddha or ‘Enlightened’ 
as he was called by his disciples — ivas Siddhartha, whose date 
was probably from about 563 to 483 b.c. He belonged to the 
Kshatriya tribe of Sakyas, and so is often styled ‘Sakyamuni,’ 
the sage of the Sakj-as; but. in accordance irith a practice ivhich 
prevailed among the Kshatriyas, he bore a Brahman surname, 
Gautama, borrowed from one of the ancient families of Vedic 
Rishis. The Sakaj's ruled over a district in what is nois' knoivn 
as the IVestem Tarai of Nepal; and, at Buddha's period, they 
were feudatories of the king of Kosala (Oudh). In recent 
years some most interesting archseological discoveries have been 
made in this region, perhaps the most interesting of all being 
the inscribed pillar ivhich ivas erected, c. 244 b.c., by the Bud- 
dhist emperor Asoka to mark the spot where the Buddha ivas 
bom. 

Buddha shared the pessimism of his period, the literature 
of ivhich constantly reminds us of the ivords of the Preacher — 
‘Vanity of vanities: all is i-anity’ — and he sought a refuge from 
the world and a means of escape from existence, first in the 
doctrine of the Atman, as set forth in the Upanishads, and sub- 
sequently in a sistem of the severest penance and self-mortifi- 
cation. But neither of these could satisfy- him ; and after a 
period of meditation he propounded his oivn system, which in 
its simplest form is comprised in the four headings of his first 
sermon at Banaras : — “sorroiv : the cause of sorrow : the removal 
of sorrow ; the way leading to the removal of sorrow.” That 
is to say, all existence is sorrow; this sorrow is caused by the 
crai-ing of the indiiidual for existence, which leads from birth 
to re-birth; tliis sorrow can be removed by the removal of its 
cause ; this removal may be effected by following the eight-fold 
path, viz. ‘right understanding,’ ‘right resolve,’ ‘right speech,’ 
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right action, 'right Jiving,’ nght effort/ nght mindfulness.' and 
right meditation It will be seen, then, that the 'eightfold 
patJi’ of Buddhism is essentially identical with the three jeweb 
of the Jams, and that both of them differ from the Upanishads 
chiefly m substituting a practical rule of life for an abstract 
right knowledge, as the means svhereby freedom may be 
secured 

Jainism and Buddhism also differ materiallj from Brah 
manisra in their organization Brahmanism is strictly confined 
to the caste s>stem, in which a mans social and religious duties 
are determined once and for all by his birth Jainism and 
Buddhism made a wider claim to unuersaht^ In theory, all 
distinction of castes ceased within the religious community la 
practice, the firmly established social $>stem has proved too 
strong for both religions It is observed by the Jams at the 
present day, while, in India luelf, n has reabsorbed the Bud 
dhists many centuries ago Brahmanism is not congregational 
Its observances consist partly of caste-duties performed by the 
individual, and partly of saadices and ceremonies performed 
for his special benefit by priests In ancient times there were 
tlierefore no Brahman temples. Jamism and Buddhism were 
on the contrary, both congregational and monastic One sink 
ing result of this difference is that the most ancient monuments 
of India teach us a great deal about the Jains and Buddhists 
and little or nothing about the Brahmans The one sided im 
pression, which the comparative lack of this important speaes 
of evidence for the earliest history of Brahmanism is apt to 
produce, must be corrected from a study of the literature 

The language of Brahmanism is ^ways and everywhere 
Sanskrit The language of the Jam and Buddhist scriptures is 
that of the particular district or the particular period to which 
the different books or versions belong 

Buddhism disappeared entuely from India proper at the 
end of the twelfth century aj>, but is still flourishes at the 
northern and southern extremities m Nepal and Cejlon From 
Its original home it has extended far and wide Into Eastern 
Asia, and lu ancient books are preserved in four great col 
lections — Pall (in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam), Sanskrit (in 
Nepal). Tibetan, and Chinese 

Thus both Jainism and Buddhism arose and flourished 
originally in the same region of India, viz the districts to the 
east of the 'Rfiddle Country/ indulging the anaent kingdoms 
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t)£ Kosala, Videha, and Magadha, i.e. the modem Oudh togetlier 
with the old provinces o£ Tirhut and S. Bihar in ^Vestern 
Bengal. They spread subsequently to other regions, and £or 
many centuries divided tlie allegiance o£ India with Brahma- 
nism. 

Both religions produced large and varied literatures, sacred 
and secular, which are especially valuable £rom the historical 
point o£ view, as tliey represent traditions which are, presum- 
ably, independent o£ one another and o£ Brahmanism. We 
may, thereiore, reasonably believe in the accuracy o£ a state- 
ment i£ it is supported by all the three available literary sources, 
Bralunan, Jain, and Buddhist, since it is almost certain that 
no borroiving has taken place between them. The chie£ diffi- 
culty whicli the historian finds in using these materials lies in 
the £act that the books in their present form are not original. 
They are the versions of a later age; and it is not easy to deter- 
mine to tvhat extent their purport has been changed by subse- 
quent additions or corrections, or by textual corruption. 

This remark is especially true of some of the Brahman 
sources. For instance, the ancient epic poems, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Ramayana, and the Puranas or 'old-world stories’ 
are undoubtedly, in their present form, many centuries later 
than the date of some of the events which they profess to record, 
and their evidence, therefore, must be used trith caution. But 
it can scarcely be questioned that much of their substance is 
extremely ancient, although the form in which it is expressed 
may have undergone considerable change in the course of ages. 

The Mahabharata, or 'great poem of the descendants of 
Bharala,' consists of about 100,000 couplets usually of thirty- 
two syllables each. That is to say, if reckoned by the number 
of syllables, it is about thirty times as long as Milton’s 'Paradise 
Lost.’ Only about a fifth of this mass has anything whatever 
to do with the main storj', viz. the war between the Kurus and 
the Pandus. All the rest is made up of episodes, or disconnect- 
ed stories, or philosophical poems. There can be no doubt 
that the Mahabharata, as it stands now, is the creation of cen- 
turies; and criticism has succeeded in distingushing various 
stages in its growth and in assigning certain probable limits 
of date to these stages. It must suffice here to say that the his- 
torical groundwork of the story tvould seem to be an actual 
war at a remote period between the well-known Kurus and the 
Pandus, whose history is obscure ; and that an epic poem, which 
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forms the nucleus of the present Mahabharata, svas put together 
It least as early as the founh century b c from traditional svar 
songs founded on esents ivhtch took place at a much earlier 
date 

"While the Mahabharata belonged originally to die 'Middle 
Country,’ the Ramajana belongs rather to the districts l>ang 
to the east of diis region As its title denotes, « celebrates ‘the 
story of Rama, a prince of the royal IkshvaVu family of Kosala 
(Oudh) and its heroine is his faithful wife Sita daughter of 
Janaka, king oF Videba (Tirhut) Unlike the Mahabharata 
the Ramayana is, on the whole, probabl) the product not only 
of one age but also of one author. Valmiki It is not entirely 
free from more recent additions but the main poem forms 
one consistent whole, and such indications of date as can he 
found seem to show that it was composed probably in the fourth 
or third century b c As we have seen some of its characters 
appear to be Far more ancient to be mentioned m the 
Upanuhads 

There can be no doubt that, originally at least, the ancient 
epics belonged rather to the Kshatnyas than to the Brahmans 
Their scenes are courts and camps, and their chief topics the 
deeds of kings and warriors Their religion is that o! the 
kingly caste Among tlieir deities, Indra, ^vho was espeaally 
die sovereign lord of the kings of the earth, stands most pro- 
minent, and the future reward which awaits their heroes for 
the faithful discliargc of kingly duty is a life of material hap 
piness in Indra s hea\en Their language is neither that of the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads, nor that which is known as Classi 
cal Sanskrit. It is less regular and more popular in diameter 
than either of these and like all poetical languages it preserves 
many archaisms ^Ve can scarcely be wrong m supposing that 
this epic Sanskrit was formed bj the mimstrels who wandered 
from court to court singing of wars and heroes At a later date, 
when the supremacy of the Brahman caste was firmly established, 
no doubt a more definite!) religious tone was given to the epics 
The history of the Mahabharata, in fact, seems to show such 
a transition from a pureJy epic to a didactic character Origi 
nail) the story of a war, such as would appeal chiefly to the 
military caste, it has become through the accretions of ages— 
the work, no doubt, of Brahman editors — a \ast encydopxdia 
of Brabmanical lore 

Closely connected in character witlx the Mahabharata are 
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the Puranas. The word purana means ’ancient’; and the title is 
justified by the nature of the contents of the eighteen long Sans- 
krit poems which are so called. These consist chiefly of legendary’ 
accounts of the origin of the world and stories about the deeds 
of gods, sages, and monarchs in olden times. Works of this 
description and bearing the same title are mentioned in the 
Adiars’a-veda and in the Brahmanas. This species of literature 
must, therefore, be extremely old, and there can be do doubt 
that much of the subject-matter of the early Puranas has been 
transmitted to the later versions. But, in their present form, the 
Puranas are undoubtedly late, since some of the djuasties which 
they mention are knotsm to have ruled in the first six centuries 
of the Christian era. Together with these, however, they men- 
tion others trhich belong to the last six centuries b.c., and others 
again which they attribute to a far more remote antiquity. It 
is evident that the Puranas have been ‘brought up to date’ and 
wilflly altered so frequently, that their andent and modem 
elements are now often inextricably confused. 

In theory, these ‘family genealogies (vamsamicharita) cons- 
titute one of the five essential features of a Purana ; they are 
supposed to form part of the prophetic description given by 
some dhine or semi-divine personage, in a far remote past, of 
the ages of the world to come and of the kings tvho are to appear 
on earth. They are, therefore, invariably delivered in the future 
tense. Such lists are absent from many' of the modern versions, 
but, where they do occur, tliere can be no doubt that they were 
originally historical. Occasionally they give not only the names 
of the kings, but also the number of years in each reign and in 
each dynasty- The information which they supply is support- 
ed, to some extent, by the literatures of the Jains and Buddhists, 
and, to some extent, by tire evidence of inscriptions and coins. 
But, in the course of time, these lists have become so corrupt, 
partly dirough textual errors, and partly through the ‘correc- 
tions’ and additions of editors, that, as they stand at present, 
they are neither in agreement tvitli one another nor consistent 
in themselves. Nevertheless, the source of many of their errors 
is easily discovered ; and it is quite possible that, when these 
errors have been removed from the text by critical editing, many 
of the apparent discrepancies and contra^ctions of the Puranas 
may likewise disappear. 

” A somewhat similar problem is presented also by the Pali 
epic poems of Ceylon. The Dipat'amsa in its present form dates 
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from the fourth century a d and the Afafanvamsa from the sixth 
century ad, but both are almost certainly founded on tradi 
tional chronicles which nere Far more anaent The professed 
object of botli is to record the history of Buddhism from the 
earliest times and in particular its history m the island ol 
Ceylon from the date ol its introduction by Mahendra 
(hlahinda) c 246 b c. to the reign of Mahasena at the beginn 
ing of the fourth century ad There can be httle doubt that, 
when the miraculous elements and other liter accretions are 
remoied from tliese chromcles, there remains a substratum of 
what may fairly be regarded as history 

The period to which the earliest Jam and Buddhist Iite 
rature belongs is marked by the growth of a speaes of compo 
sition — the Sutra — ^ivhich is peculiarly Indian It is used by 
all sects alike and applied to every conceivable subject sacred 
or secular The Sutras may, perhaps, most aptly be said to 
represent the cod/ficacion of knowledge The w-ord means 
thread and a treatise bearing the tale consists of a string of 
aphorisms forming a sort of analysis of some particular subject 
In this way all the different branches of learning— sacrificial 
ritual, philosophy, law, the study of language, etc — ^w'hich were 
treated somewhat indiscriminately m earlier works such as 
Brahmanas and Upanishads were systematized The Sutra form 
was, no doubt, the result of a method of instruction which was 
purely oral The teacher, as we know from the extant Buddhist 
Sutras was wont to enunciate each step m the argument and 
then to enforce u by means of parallel illustrations and by 
frequent reiteration until be had fully impressed it on the 
pupil s mind The pupil thus learned his subject as a series of 
propositions, and these he remembered by the aid of short 
sentences whicfi became in the course of lime more and more 
purely mnemonic. The Sutras are therefore, as a rule, un 
intelligible by themselves and can only be understood with the 
help of a commentary Tlicy preserve a wonderfully complete 
record both of tlie social and religious life and of intelfectual 
activity in almost every conceivable direction, but they are un 
historical m character and rarely throw any light, even inci 
dentally, on the political conditions of the times and countries 
to which they belong 

All die literary sources Brahman, Jam, and Buddhist, are 
m general agreement as to the chief political divisions of 
Northern India m the sixth and fifth centuries, bc The 
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number of large kingdoms mentioned in the lists is usually 
sixteen ; but in addition to these there were many smaller prin- 
cipalities, and many independent or semi-dependent commu- 
nities, some of which were oligarchical in their constitution. 
The chief feature in the subsequent history is the growth of one 
of the large kingdoms, Magadha (S. Bihar), tvhidi was already 
becoming predominant among the nations east of the Middle 
Country during Buddha’s lifetime. It eventually established 
an empire which included nearly the tvhole of ^e continent 
of India. 



CHAPTER VI 


I HE Indian Dominions of the Persian and Macedonian Empires 

^VE ha\e seen that the present political isolation of India 
IS a comparati\eIy modern feature m its history and that in 
anaent times many of the physical impediments also winch 
now prevent free communication both ^ ith tlie Farther East 
and with the "West did not exist. We have seen that the 
results of such cominunication in prelnstoric times are attested 
by the certain evidence of ethnolog} and language ^Ve now 
approacli the period during which relations between India 
and the West (Western Asia and Europe) are to be traced in 
historical record 

The region of Western Asia which lies between India 
and the -fflgean and Mediterranean Seas that is to say the 
region which comprises the modem countries of Afghanistan 
Baluchistan Persia and the northern pruintes of Turkey in 
(Armenia Asia Minor ftfesopotomia and Syria) is 
famous tis the site of many of the most advanced civilizations 
of antiquity In extent it is larger than the continent of India 
but less than India and Burma combined Here as m India 
many peoples of diderent races and languages have played 
their part on tlie stage of history and here too now one and 
now another of these peoples has from time to time become 
predominant among its fellows and has succeeded m estab- 
lishing a great empire As m the case of India also the history 
of these ancient civilizations has been rscovered Irom the past 
by modern scholarship Excavations of anaent sites in the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates and elsewhere in tht« 
region have brought to light thousands of inscriptions in 
cuneiform characters not one syllable of which could have 
been read a hundred years ago These inscriptions now that 
many of them have been deciphered tell of Assyrian and 
Babylonian avihzations which were flourishing at least as 
early as 2200 b c. and of a still earlier Sumerian civilization 
tlie monuments of whicli seem to go back to about 4000 B.C. 

Of espeaal interest from the point of view of Indian history 
are the cuneiform inscriptions whtdi relate to the king of 
Mitanni a branch of the Hittites established in the district of 
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Malatia in Asia Minor; for rve learn from them that not only 
did the kings of Mitanni in tlie fifteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries E.c. bear Aryan names, but also that they worshipped the 
deities of the Rigveda — Indra, Varuna, Mitra, and the Asvins 
(the horsemen gods, the Castor and Pollux of Indian mytholog)>), 
under their A^edic title ‘Nasatya.’ The precise manner in which 
the kings of Mitanni and the Aryans of the Rig-veda were con- 
nected must remain for the present uncertain; but, as many 
ancient sites in this region are still unexplored and as only a 
portion of the inscriptions already discovered have yet been pub- 
lished, there seems to be no limit to the posibilities presented 
by this most fertile field of archaeology', and it is not improbable 
that both this and many other obscure problems may still be 
solved. 

That there may have been constant means of communica- 
tion both by land and. sea between the Babylonian Empire and 
India seems extremely probable; but, although there are tradi- 
tions, there is no real evidence that the sway of any of the powers 
of Western Asia extended to the east as far as India, until the 
time of C)Tus (558-530 2.3.), the founder of the Persian Empire, 
to whom, on the authority of certain Greek and Latin 
authors, is attributed the conquest of Gandhara. This geogra- 
phical term usually denotes the region comprising the modern 
districts of Peshawar in the N.-AV. Frontier Province and Rawal- 
pindi in the Punjab, but in the Old Persian inscriptions it seems 
to include also the district of Kabul in Afghanistan. This pro 
vince formed the eastern limit of a vast empire which, in the 
reign of Cyrus included not only the whole of Western Asia as 
described above, but other countries to the north of India and 
Afghanistan, and in the reign of his successor Cambyses (530- 
522 B.c.j also Egypt. 

Gandhara thus forms a most important link connecting 
India with tire Attest; and it holds a unique position among all 
the countries of India from the fact that its history may be 
traced with remarkable continuity from the times of the Rigveda 
even doivn to tlie present day. Its inhabitants, the Gandharis, 
are mentioned both in tlie Rig-veda and Atharva-veda; and 
Gandhara appears among the countries of India in Sanskrit 
literature from the period of the Upanishads onwards, in the 
earliest Buddhist literatiue, and in the most ancient Indian 
inscriptions. It remained a Persian province for about two 
centuries; and, after the downfall of the empire in 331 b.c., it. 
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together with the Persian province of 'India' or 'the country of 
the Indus/ which had been added to the empire by Darius not 
long after 516 b c ., came under the sway of Alexander tlie Great. 
Through Gandhara and the Indian province svas exercised the 
Persian influence, whidi so greatly modified the civilization of 
North-Western India. 

The sources, from which our JcnoivJedge of the Indian 
dominions of the Persian Empire is derived, are of ttv’o kinds: 
(1) the insaiptions of King Darius I (522-486 BC.), and (2) 
Greek witers, notably Herodotus and Ctesias. 

The historical inscriptions of Darius are at three impor- 
tant centres in tite ancient kingdom of Persia — Behistun, Per- 
sepolis, and Naksh-i-Rustam. Tliey are engraved in cuneiform 
characters and in three languages — Old Persian, Susian, and 
Babylonian. The Behistun inscription, cut into the surface of 
a lofty cliff at a height of about 500 feet above the ground, is 
famous in the annals of scholarship ; for it was through the 
publication of its Old Persian version by Sir Henry RawHnson 
in 1847, that the numerous difliculties in the decipherment of 
the cuneiform alphabet were finally overcome. The historical 
importance of these insaiptions lies in the fact that they con- 
tain lists of all the subject peoples, and therefore indicate the 
extent of the Penian Empire at the time when they were 
engraved. 

The chief object of the ‘Histories’ of Herodotus is to give 
an account of the struggles between the Greeks and the Persians 
during the period from 501 to 478 B.c. His third book contains 
a list of the twenty 'nomes' or fiscal units, into which Darius 
divided the empire, together with the names of the peoples in- 
cluded in each and the amount of tribute imposed. Herodotus 
both confirms and amplifies the information supplied by the 
inscriptions. His work is by far the most valuable record of 
the Persian Empire which has come down to us. 

Ctesias resided at the Persian court for seventeen years (c. 
415-398 B.C.) as physician during the reigns of Darius 11 (424- 
404 B.C..), and Arta,\erxe8 Mnemon (404-358 bc.) He wrote 
accounts both of Persia and India of whidt there are extent 
fragments preserved by later writers, as well as abridgements 
made by Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, in the ninth 
century a.d. The writings of Ctesias relating to India arc, in 
the form in svhich they have survived, desaiptive of the races 
and the natural productions of the wunlry rather than historical. 
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Such information as may be gleaned from the available 
sources as to the jjolitical history of the Persian provinces of 
Gandliara and ‘India’ may thus be summarized. 

Gandhara is said to have been conquered during the reign 
■ of C}Tus. The miters to whom we owe tlris information cer- 
tainly lived several centuries after the time of C>tus, but it is not 
improbable that they may have possessed good audiority for 
their statements. In the Behistun inscription of Darius, the 
date of which is about 516 b.c., the Gandharians appear among 
the subject peoples in the Old Persian version; but their place 
is taken in the Susian and Babylonian versions by the Parupa- 
raesanna. These were the inhabitants of the Paropanisus, or 
Hindu Kush, .-^s a rule, a distinction may be observed between 
the country of the Paropanisadae (the Kabul Valley, in Afgha- 
nistan) and Gandhara, but the two names seem to be used indis- 
criminately in these inscriptions, probably as denoting generally 
die region which included both. In the inscriptions at Behismn 
no mention is made of the ‘Indian’ who are included svith the 
Gandharians in the lists of subject peoples given by the inscrip- 
tions on the palace of Darius at Persepolis and on his tomb at 
Naksh-i-Rustara. From this fact it may be inferred that the 
‘Indians’ were conquered at some date between 516 B.a and the 
end of the reign of Darius in 486 b.c. The preliminaries to this 
conquest are described by Herodotus, who relates that Scylax 
was first sent by Darius (probably about 510 b.c.) to conduct a 
fleet of ships from one of the great tributaries of the Indus in 
the Gandhara country to the sea, and to report on the tribes 
living on both banks of the river. 

Although it is not possible to determine the precise extent 
of the ‘Indian’ prorince thus added by Darius to the Persian 
Empire, yet the information supplied fay Herodotus indicates 
rdth sufficient clearness that it must have included territories on 
botli sides of the Indus from Gandhara to its mouth, and that it 
was separated from the rest of India on the east by vast deserts 
of sand, evidently the present Thar or Indian Desert. The 
‘Indian’ province, therefore, no doubt included the IFestern 
Punjab generally and the whole of Sind. According to Hero- 
dotus it constituted the twentieth and the most populous fiscal 
division of the empire and it paid the highest annual tribute 
of all. The Gandharians are placed together with three other 
peoples in the seventh disision, which paid altogether less than 
half that amount. 
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During the reigns of Darius and his successor Xerxes took 
place the Persian e\peditions against Greece the total defeat of 
svhich by a few small states forms one of the most stirring epi 
sodes in histor) The immediate cause of the war between 
Persians and Greeks %vas the revolt in 501 uc, of the Greek 
colonies in loma the distria along the western coast of Asia 
Minor which had become tributary to Persia after the defeat of 
Croesus king of Lydia by Cyrus in 546 b c. The lonians were 
aided b) the Athenians who thus incurred the hostility of the 
Persians and after the revolt svas subdued the Persian arms 
svere turned against Greece itself 

Since the Persians thus became acquainted svith the 
Greeks cliiefly through the Ionian colonists they not unnatura 
II) came to use the term Yauna lomans whi^ occurs in the 
inscriptions of Darius in a wider sense to denote Greeks or 
people of Greek origin generally The corresponding Indian 
forms (Skt laiana and Prakrit Yona) which were borrowed 
from Persia have the same meaning m the Indian literature 
and inscriptions of the last three centuries before and the hrst 
tivo centuries after the Christian era At a later date these 
terms were used in India to denote foreigners generally 

Of the most powerful of the Persian expeditions against 
Greece whicli tsas accompanied b) King Xerxes m person in 480 
BC Herodotus has preserv-ed a full account It was made 
up of contingents sent b) no fewer than forty nine subject 
nations of the Persian Empire and it is said to base numbered 
more than ovo million six hundred thousand fighting men 
In this vast army both of the Persian provinces of India were 
represented the Gandharians being described by Herodotus 
as bearing bows of reed and short spears and the Indians as 
being clad m cotton garments and bearing similar bows v^ith 
arrows tipped with iron 

After the time of Herodotus the history of Northern 
India as told by Greek writers almost ceases until the period 
when both Greece and Persia had submitted to the Macedonian 
conqueror Alexander the Great But it is important to 
remember that this lack of information is to a great extent 
icadental and due to the fact that the writings of Ctesias have 
only survived m fragments and that other writings have been 
lost There is no reason to doubt that the Indian provinces 
were included in the Persian Empire and continued to be 
governed by its satraps until the end There is also no reason 
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to doubt that during the whole of this period the Persian 
Empire formed a link which connected India tfith Greece. 
We know that the battles of the Persian Idng were fought, to 
a A’CT)' great extent, with the aid of Greek mercenaries, and that 
Greek officials of all kinds readily found employment both at 
the imperial court and at the courts of the satraps. At no 
period in early history, probably, were the means of communi- 
cation by land more open, or the conditions more favourable 
for the interchange of ideas betis-een India and the IVest. 

But the event which, in the popular imagination, has, 
for more than nventy-two centuries past, connected India irith 
Europe, is undoubtedly the Indian expedition of Alexander the 
Great. He came to the throne of hlacedon in 336 b.c., at the 
age of tiventy ; and, after subduing Greece, he crossed over 
the Hellespont and began the conquest of Western Asia in 
334 B.c. After the defeat of the Persian monarch, Darius 'III 
Codomannus, at the decisive battle of Gaugamela in 331 b.c., 
the Persian dominions in India together with all the rest of 
the empire came nominally under the si\ay of the conquerors. 
The military campaigns ivhich followed had, as their ostensible 
object, the vindication of the right of conquest and the conso- 
lidation of the empire thus tvon. 

The route by which Alexander approached India passed 
through the Persian provinces of .Wia (Herat in North-'ifetem 
.Afghanistan), Drangiana (Seistan, in Persia, bordering on South- 
AVestem Afghanistan), and .Arachosia (Kandahar in South- 
Eastern Afghanistan), and thence into the country of the Paro- 
panisadae (the Kabul Valley, the proHnce of East Afghanistan 
which adjoins the present Norili-AVestem Frontier ^ovince). 
Here, in the spring of 329 b.c., he founded the dty of Alex- 
andria-sub-Caucasum, ‘Caucasus’ being the name which the 
Gredcs gave to the Paropanisus (Hindu Kush), the great chain 
of mountains ivhich in ancient times separated India from 
Bactria, and ivhich now diddes Southern from Northern .Afgha- 
nistan. This city Alexander used as his base of operations; and 
hence he made a series of campaigns with the object of sub- 
•duing the Persian provinces which lay to the north — Bactria 
(Balkh) and Sogdiana (Bukhara). On his return to the city 
which he had founded, he began to make preparations for the 
invasion of India in the summer of 327 B.c. 

If we reckon from this time to the actual date of Alexan- 
der’s departure from India in the autumn of 325 B.a, the 
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total duration of the campaign in India, that is to say the Kabul 
Valle), the Northwestern R-ontier Province, the Punjab, and 
Sind was about tuo yean and three months As has been 
obsened this period is unique in the history of Anaent India 
in so far as jt is the only one of which detailed accounts have 
come down to us 

The names are recorded of about twenty Greek writers, 
who are known to have composed histones of this campaign 
Some of them actually accompanied Alexander, while the others 
were ftis contemporaries But all their works without excep- 
tion have perished We, however, possess five different accounts 
of Alexander and his exploits by bter authors to whom these 
onginal records were accessible Of these the two most im 
portant are Arrian and Curtius 

Arrian, who was bom about 90 a d and died m die reign 
of the Roman Emperor, hfarois Aurelius (161 J80 ad^, wrote 
in Greek an account of Alexander's Asiatic expedition, called 
the 'Anabasis of Alexander' which vvas modelled on the ‘Ana 
basis of Xenophon, and also a book on India, which was 
founded on the work of Meg^sthenes and intended to supple- 
ment the account of Ctesias Aman is our most trustworthy 
authority 

Q Curtius Rufus, whose date is somewhat doubtful, 
w rote 3 work on the exploits of Alexander whitJi has. with some 
probabiht), been assigned to the reign of Claudius (fl 54 ajj) 
This historical biography has been more praised for its literary 
merits than for its accuracy 

The difficulties, which the reader encounters m his en 
deavours to trace the progress of Alexanders campaign in India 
with the aid of these and other classical authorities are very 
considerable In the early stages of the campaign, the military 
operations of Alexander and his generals were carried out in 
the mountainous disticts of Afghanistan and the Northwestern 
Frontier Province which lie between Kabul and the Indus 
This region, then as now, was inhabited by numerous 
warlike tribes living m a perpetual slate of feud with 
one another Even to the present day much of its 
geography is scarely known to the outer world The 
fights with warlike tribes and the sieges of remote mountain 
strongholds, which the histonans of Alexander describe m 
detail, find their parallels in the accounts of the military expe 
dilions, which the Indian government is obliged to send from 
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; time to time to quell disturbances on the North-Western 
> Frontier. Even now it is scarcely possible to follow the course 
of such expeditions, as described in books or newspapers, with- 
out the aid of special military sketch-maps drawn to a large 
scale. The difficult-y is greatly increased when om: only guides 
are ancient records, in which the identification of place-names 
with their modern representatives is often uncertain. Thus, 
to cite perhaps the most striking instance of this uncertainty, 
no episode in Alexander’s career has been more famous through 
the ages than his captmre of the rock Aornos, a stronghold 
which was fabled to have defied all the efforts of Hercules 
himself, and no subject has attracted more attention on the 
part of students of Indian history than the identification of its 
present site; but, in spite of all the learning and ingenuity 
which have been brought to bear on the point during the last 
seventy years, the geographical position of Aornos still remains 
to be decided. 

Early in the spring of 326 b.c., Alexander and his army 
, passed over the Indus, probably by means of a bridge of boats 
at Ohind, about sixteen miles above Attock, into the territories 
of the king of Ta.xila, w'ho had already tendered his submission. 
Taxila (Sanskrit Takshasila), the capital of a province of 
Gandhara, tvas famous in the time of Buddha as the great 
university town of India, and is now represented by miles of 
ruins in the neighbourhood of Shahdheri in the Ratvalpindi 
District. From this city Alexander sent a summons to the 
neighbouring king, Porus, calling upon him to surrender. The 
name, or rather title, Torus,’ probably represents the Sanskrit 
Paurava, and means ‘the prince of the Purus,’ a tribe ivho 
appear in the Rig-veda. Porus, v’ho ruled over a kingdom 
situated between the Hydaspes (Jhelum) and the Acesines 
(Chenab), returned a defiant ansryer to the summons, and pre- 
pared to oppose the invaders at the former river with all his 
forces. The ensuing batde, in which the Macedonian forces 
finally prevailed, is the most celebrated in the history of 
Alexander’s Indian campaign. His conquests were subse- 
quently extended, first to the Hydraotes (Ravi), and then 
to the Hyphasis (Beas), which marks their limit in an easterly 
direction. His soldiers refused to go farthtt, in spite of the 
eagerness of their leader. ’ .■> ; 'j 

Beyond the Beas dwelt the people whdnuthe Greek histo- 
rians call ‘Prasioi.’ This name is, no doubt, intended to re- 
persent the Sanskrit Prachyah, ‘the Easterns’, and is a collective 

F. 4 
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term denoting the nauoni of the country o£ the Ganges and 
Jumna The Greek and Laim tvriters speak of them as of one 
great nation, but, as sve have seen, this region included a 
number of large kingdoms and a multitude of smaller states. 
It IS, however, quite possible that, at this period all these king 
doras and states were umted under the suzenmij of Magadha 
Hitherto Alexander had not been brought favc to face with 
any great confederation of the nations of India He had 
conquered som" states and accepted the allegiance of others, 
but none of these could in all probability be compared in 
point of strength with any of the great nations of Hindustan 
Jt IS useless to speculate as to what might have been the result 
if Alexander had crossed the Beas and come into conflict with 
the combined forces of the Prasioi 

After the refusal of the army to procef^, Alexander rc 
traced his line of march to the Hydaspes (Jheluro), on either 
bank of which he had previously founded a city.,— Bucephala in 
honour of his favourite charger Bucephalus, piobably near 
the modem town of Jhelum on the right Innk, at the point 
where hts army had crossed the nv er. and Nicaea, the city of 
victory on the left bank on the site of the battle with Poius. 
At these cities Alexander collected the Peet which was to con 
\cy 1 large portion of his forces down the rivers of the Punjab 
to the mouth of tlie Indus and thence through the Arabian 
Sea to the head of the Persian Gulf 

But Alexanders career of conquest in India was not 
finished He had hitherto not only reclaimed the Persian pro 
Vince of Gandhara, but had annexed the whole of the Northern 
Punjab which lay beyond, as far as the River Beas He now 
proceeded, on his return journey to reclaim the Persian pro~ 
Vince of India,’ viz the Western Punjab and Sird. 

The command of the fleet was entrusted to Neardius who 
thus performed for Alexander a «omewhat similar task to that 
whicli, nearly two centuries before, had been undertaken by 
Scylax It the command of Dinus Nearchus wtoti an account 
of his adventures which is no longer extant, but which is quoted 
A’uqm.'iivty Jyv^&TOan .iP-ht.«.Annfinu< 

gress of the fleet as, protected by armies marching on cither 
bank, It passed down the Jbclum into the Chenab, and so into 
the Indus, is described by the Greek and Latin historians 
with their usual minuteness iThe ordinary difficulties 
which the reader finds in iraang the course of their 
narrative on the map o£ India, are here increased by the fact 
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that all the rivers of the Punjab are known to have changed 
their courses. Such changes have been very considerable during 
the few centuries for ^s’hich accurate observ'ations are available, 
and the rivers must, accordingly, in many cases, have flowed in 
ver>' dilferent channels at the tune of Alexander, more than 
two thousand nvo hundred years ago. "We are, therefore, now 
deprived, to a great extent, of the chief means by svhich it is 
often possible to identify the modern position of ancient his- 
torical sites. But, although it may not always be easy to follow 
the details of the constant series of military operations tvhich 
marked the journey to the sea, the final result of these opera- 
tions is certain. The conqueror of the Persian Empire had 
fully established his claim to be the suzerain of the peoples 
who were formely included in its ‘Indian’ prosince. 

Before leaving India in the autumn of 325 e.c., Alexander 
had made provision for the futtue control of his new dominons 
by the appointment of satraps to govern the different provinces. 
In so doing he ivas merel)- perpetuating the sj-stem ivhich had 
become firmly rooted in Northern India as the result of two 
centuries of Persian rule. The satraps whom he selected as 
gos-ernors in the former provinces of the Persian empire were 
Greek or Persian ; while, in the case of the newly added territo- 
ries, he seems, where possible, to have chosen the native prince 
as satrap. Alexander, in fact, carried into practice the tradi- 
tional Indian policy recommended by Manu (ni. 202), and fol- 
lowed, wherever it has been possible or expedient, by conquer- 
ing powers in India generally, both ancient and modern, that 
a kingdom which had submitted should be placed in the charge 
of some member of its ancient royal family. So both the king 
of Taxila, who accepted .Aexander’s summons to submit, and 
Porus, who valiandy resisted, were made satraps oter their own 
dominions. Indeed, to the former dominions of Porus, who teas 
probably a ruler of exceptional ability, were added those of 
some of his neighbours. 

Thus, in all periods of history, local governments in India 
have gone on almost unchanged in spite of conquest after con- 
quest. It was always regarded as a legitimate object of the 
ambition of every' king to aim at the prasition of a chakravariin 
or ‘supreme monarch.’ If his neighbours agreed, so much the 
better ; but, if thev resisted his pretensions, the question was 
decided by a pitched battle. In either case, the government of 
the states involved tvas usually not affected. The same prince 
continued to rule, and the nature of his rule did not depend 
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on his position as suzerain or vassal king. Generally speaking, 
the condition of the ordinary people was not affected, or was 
only affected indirectly, by the victories or defeats of their rulers. 
The army was not recruited front the tillers of the soil. The 
soldier bom, not made. It was just as much the duty of 
certain castes to hght, as it tvas the duty of others not to iighu 
^Var tvas a special department of go^cmment in ^vhich the 
common people had no share. 

These considerations enable us to understand why the in- 
vasion of India by Alexander the Great has left no traces what- 
ever in the literature or in the institutions of India. It affected 
no changes either in the methods of government or in the life 
of the people. It was little more than a military expedition, 
the mam object of which was to gratify a conqueror’s ambition 
by the assertton of his suzerainty. But this suzerainty was only 
eSectite so long as it could be enforced. In June ^23 u.c., a 
little more than a year after Im return from India, Alexander 
died at Babylon, and with his death Macedonian rule in India 
ceased. His successor, Seleucus Nicator, endeavoured in vain 
to reconquer the lost possessions, c. 305 u.c. Before this date 
all the states of North Western India, including svhatever 
remnants there may has'e been of the military colonies estab- 
lished by Alexander, had come under the sway of an Indian 
suzerain. 
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The descriptions of Alexander’s campaign are especially valu- 
able as enabling us to realize the political conditions of the 
land of the Indus at this period. We may gather from Indian 
literature that the political conditions of the land of the Ganges 
were not ividely different. Here, too, the country ivas divided 
into a number of states varying greatly in size and poiver; and 
here, too, at some period between the lifetime of Buddha and 
the invasion of Alexander the Great, a conquering power — ^but, 
in this case, a nati\-e power— had succeeded in establishing a 
suzerainty over its neighboms. The kingdom of Magadha 
(S. Bihar) rras already groidng in power in Buddha’s time ; and 
tve are probably justified in inferring from the statements of 
Alexander's historians that its ascendancy over the Prasioi, or the 
nations of Hindustan, was complete at the time of his invasion. 

Soon after the return of Alexander, the throne of Magadha, 
and tvith it the imperial possessions of the Nanda dynasty, 
passed by a coup d’etat into the hands of an adventurer ■whom 
the Greek and Latin tsTiters call Sandrokottos. As we have seen, 
the identification of this personage with the Chandragupta, 
who is well knotvn from Indian literatme, and whose story, 
at a later date, formed the subject of a Sanskrit historical play 
called the Mndra-rakshasn, supplied the first fixed point in the 
chronology of Ancient India. 

Chandragupta, whose surname Maurya is supposed to be 
derived from the name of his mother, Mura, is the first histori- 
cal founder of a great empire in India. As king of Magadha he 
succeeded to a predominant position in Hindustan ; and, -with- 
in a feiv years of Alexander’s departure from India, he had 
gained possession also of the North-'Western region. The 
empire tvhich he established included therefore the w’hole of 
Northern India lying betiveen the Himalaya and Vindhya 
Mountains, together with that portion of Afghanistan ivhich 
lies south of the Hindu Kush. We have no detailed informa- 
tion as to the process bv ■which the North-’Western region thus 
passed from one suzermnty to another. We can only' surmise 
that the victorious career of Chandragupta must have resembled 
that of Alexander — that some states willingly ^ve in their 
allegiance to the neiv conqueror, while others did not submit 
witliout a contest. 
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Alexanders death iii 323 BC was follotved by a long 
strxiggle between his generals for the possession of the empire 
The eastern portion which m ilieor) ht least included the 
Indian dominions fell eventually lo Seleucus Nicator, who took 
possession of Bab) loft and founded the djnast) commonly 
known as that of the Seleucid Kings of S)ria m S12 bc 

About the )e'ir 305 nc, Seleucus invaded India with the 
object of reclaiming the conquests of Alexander which had now 
passed mto the power of Chandragupta No detailed account 
of this expedition is exiann We only know from Greek and 
Latin sources that Seleucus crossed the Indus and that he con 
eluded with Chandragupta a treat) of peace b) the terms of 
which the Indian provinces formcrl) held by Darius and 
Alexander were definitely acknowledged to form part of the 
empire of Chandragupta 

The most important consequence of tlus treaty was the 
establishment of political relations between the kingdom of 
S)Tia whicli was now the predominant power in Western Asia 
and the Maurya empire of Northern India lor a considerable 
period after this date there is evidence that these political rela 
tions were mamtamed The Maurya empire was acknowledged 
in the ^Vest as one of the great powers , and ambassadors both 
from S)Tia and from Egypt resided at the Maurya capital, 
Pataliputn (Patna) 

The first ambassador sent by Seleuais to the court of 
Cliandragupta was Megasthenes who wTote an account of India 
which became ihe chief source of information for subsequent 
Greek and Latin authors Tlie v\ork itself is lost but numer 
ous fragments of it have been preserved in the form of quota 
tions by later writers 

Among these quotations we find descriptions of very great 
historical value The capital Pataliputn was according to 
Megasthenes built m the form of a large parallelogram 80 
stndia long and 15 stadia wide That is to say the city was more 
tinn 9 miles m length and more than IJ miles in width It 
wts surrounded by i waSV ■wbvtVi Viad 570 Vovsets and 64 gates 
and by a moat 600 feet wide and 50 cubits deep At the present 
tiin'* exacavations are being made by th“ Archxlogical Survey 
of India on the ancient site of Pataliputra as the result of whidi 
which discoveries of the highest interest may be anticipated • 

^ As ft resnll of etcsvalions na^A W thP Arcl seologicat Purvey of 
India after Ills was wr tten dscovenes of great 1 storieal interest have 
been unearthed 
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To Megasthenes also we .arc indebted for a detailed 
account o£ the administration of public affairs in this imperial 
city; and this account is supplemented and confirmed in a 
rery remarkable manner by a Sanskrit treatise on the conduct 
j£ affairs of state, called the Artha-sasiTa, the authorship of 
which is attributed to Chanakya, who appears as the Brahman 
prime minister of Chandragupta in the Mudra-rakshasa, and 
tvho has won for himself the reputation of haring been ‘the 
Machiavelli of India.’ It has been well said (V. A. Smith, 
Early History of India, second edition, p. 119), that we are 
more fully informed concerning political and municipal insti- 
tutions in the reign of Chandragupta, than in that of any sub- 
sequent Indian monarch until the time of the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar, ttho -was contemporary with our Queen Elitabeth. 

The reign of Chandragupta lasted from about 321 to 297 
B.c. He tras succeeded by a son who is called Bindusara in 
Indian literature and who was probably known to Greek tstiters 
by one of his titles as Amitrochates (Sanskrit Amtlraghala), 
‘the slayer of his foes.' There is little information to be obtain- 
ed about him either from Indian or from Greek sources. In 
his reign another Strian ambassador named Daimachus, sent 
by Antiochus I Soter (280-261 B.c.), the successor of Seleucus, 
visited the court of Pataliputra. He also wTote an account of 
India, which has been lost. We therefore have no means of 
judging of the truth of Strabo's statement, when he sats that 
of all the Greek tsriters on India Daimachus ranked first in 
mendacity. 

Of a third ambassador, who came to India from the IV'est 
at some time during this period, we know merely the name — 
Dionysius — ^and that he was sent from the comt of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt (285-247 b.c.). 

The three ambassadors, whose names have been preserved, 
are no doubt typical of a class. It is in every way probable 
tliat constant relations were maintained between India and 
the West during the period of the Maurya empire. There is 
positive evidence of the continuation of such relations during 
the reign of the next emperor — th-e most renowmed of the 
imperial line — ^Asoka, the son of Bindusara, who reigned c. 
269-227 B.c, 

Asoka’s fame rests 'chiefly on the position which he held as 
the great patron of Buddhism. As such he has often been 
compared to Constantine the Great, the royal patron of Roman 
Christianity. The literary sources for the history of Asoka's 
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rcign— Brahman Jam and Buddhjsu-arc indeed abundant 
But his very fame has in many cases caused these materials 
to assume a legendary or miraculous character He has sulTer 
ed both from the enthusiasm of fnends and ftom Uie misrepre 
sentations of foes Ihe Buddhist accounts of his life have come 
down to us in two great collections of religious books — those 
svTitten in Pah and presened in Cejlon and those written in 
Sanskrit and presened m Nepal In the case of both of these 
an undoubted substratum of fact is so much hidden a dense 
otcrgrowih of legend that the historian is sorely perplexed in 
his efforts to distinguish the one from the other 

Fortunatel), there exists a sources of information which is 
be)t)nd dispute-inscriptions cut into hard rocks or pillars of 
stone by command of king himself and in man> instances 
recording Ins own words Wc hare already Ind occasion to 
speak of Uicse wonderful inscriptions Their object was ethical 
and religious rather than historical or pohlica! Thej mcul 
cate good goicmment among the rulers and obedience and 
good conduct among the goierned and these sirtues as the 
fruit of the obsenance of dhamma (Skt dhama) or dut) ’ a 
term which in this case since Asoka was a follower of Buddha 
IS prohnbl) idcncicat with the eightfold path of Buddhism In 
striking contrast to the inscriptions of Darius the edicts of 
Asoka were intended not to comey to posterity the record of 
conquests or of the extent of a might> empire but to further 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of his subjects They pro- 
claim in so many words that the chief conquest is the conquest 
of duty One material conquest — that of the kingdom of 
Kalinga — they do indeed record but this is exprcsslj ated as 
an instance of the worthlessness of conquest by force when 
compared ivith the conquest which comes of the performance 
of duty and « is coupled with an expression of bitter regret 
for the destruction and the roiscrj which the war entailed 
Surely imperial edicts of this desCTipiion engraved as they are 
in the most permanent form and promulgated throughout the 
length and breadth of a great empire are unique m the history 
of the world 

Of peculiar interest is the insaibed pillar which was erect 
ed by Asoka to mark the traditional birth place of Buddha 
This was discovered in 1896 at Rurammdei in the Nepalese 
Tnrii With every letter still as perfect as when it was first en 
graved The modem name of the place still continues to repre 
sent the ‘Lumbini’ grove of the anaent story of Buddha s birth 
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But, although the edicts and the other inscriptions o£ 
Asoka are not historical in character, yet they supply, inddental- 
Jy, evidence of the most valuable kind for the history of the 
time. 

In the first place, the extent of the Maurya empire during 
the reign of Asoka is indicated by their geographical distribu- 
tion. They are found, usually at ancient places of pilgrimage, 
from the N.-W. Frontier Province in the extreme north of 
India to Mysore in the south, and from Kathiawar in the west 
to Orissa. That is to say, they show that the sway of Asoka 
extended over the "whole length and breadth of the continent 
of India, with the exception of the extreme south of the penin- 
sula. It is extremely probable also that versions of the edicts 
ivill he found in Southern Afghanistan, rvhen it is possible to 
pursue archaeological investigations in that region. 

The geographical knowledge thus gleaned is supplemented 
by the mention in the inscriptions of the peoples living on 
the northern and southern fringes of the empire. In the north, 
Asoka regarded his empire as conterminous -with that of the 
Greek (Yona) king Antiochus, that is to say, the Seleucid king, 
Antiochus II Theos (261-246 B.c.). His neighbours in the ex- 
treme south were the rulers of the Tamil kingdoms, four of 
which are mentioned by name. Three of these kingdoms, which 
can be identified ivith certainty, played an important part in 
later Indian history. The inscriptions also mention Ceylon 
(Tambapanni). We are thus, for the first time in the history 
of India, supplied with information which ivould enable us to 
give some description of the geography of the whole continent 
from Afghanistan to Ceylon. 

We also learn incidentally that this great empire was 
governed by viceroys who ruled over large provinces in the 
North-West, the South, the Fast, and the West. The central 
districts were probably under the direct' rule of the emperor at 
Pataliputra. 

We find, further, evidence of the continuance of that inter- 
course between India and the West, which, as we know from 
Greek, authorities, rvas maintained during the reigns of Chandra- 
gupta and Bindusara. Asoka was a zealous Buddhist. He was 
not satisfied witli having the ‘law of duty’ preached everywhere 
among his subjects and among the independent peoples of 
Southern India and Ceylon ; but he states in one of his edicts 
that he had sent his missionaries even into the Hellenic king- 
doms of Syria, Egypt, Gyrene, Macedonia, and Epirus. He 
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mentions b) name the rcignmg stncreigns o£ these langdomsr 
and tfiercb) supplies some most valuable chronological evidence 
for the histor) of his own reign, since tlie dates of most of 
these Hellenic kings ire known with certaintj 

During the reign of Asoka. Buddhism was established m 
the island of Ce>lon wliere it still continues to flourish 
hundreds of ^cirs after it has disappeared from every part of 
the continent of India except Nep^ The ruler of the isbnd 
at this period was Tissa (e 247 207 uxl) whose title Devanam 
ptya, 'dear to the gods is that winch is used by Asoka himself 
in his inscriptions and imny possibly have been borrowed from 
him The conversion of the island to Buddhism is attributed 
b) the Cc)loiicse chronicles to tlic son of Asoka, Malunda, who 
had become a Buddhist monk. 

In Im latter jears the emperor Asoka himself became a 
monk, living m seclusion at Smamagin i sacred mounfazn 
near ilie anciau acj of Girivraja m Magadha (S BJiar) Like 
many of the Indian monardis of old whose story is told m 
the Snnskrii epics he retired to devote the final stage of life 
to religious meditation after having first transferred the cares 
of state to Ills heir apparent This pnnee is mentioned m an 
edict vvhich Asoka issued from Suvarnagin but only by his title 
We have no means of identifying him farther, or of knovving 
if he succeeded to the throne on the death of Asoka 

For the subsequent history of the Miurya empire, we 
have no such authorities literary or inscripiional as those 
which enable lu to understand so fully the soaal and political 
conditions of India dunng the reigns of Chandragupta and 
Asoka A\e arc once more dependent almost entirely on the 
testimony of the Puranas and the chronicles of the Jams and 
Buddhists — sources which arc onlv partly tn agreement with 
one another .^nd wbicli at best allord little more than the 
names of the successors of Asoka and the length of their reigns 
Five of the Puranas agree in tlic statement that the 
Maurya dymsty lasted for 137 years If we accept this state* 
ment we mny 6ate the enft oI the dynasty in c bc. 'They 
ire not in complete agreement cither is to the names or the 
number of Asoki’s successors Two of the Puranas agree m 
staling that his immediate successors -were a son and grandson 
who reigned each foT a period of eight years The latter of 
these is probably the Dasaraiha "whose nanae occurs in some 
cave-inscriptions Jn the Nagarjuni Hills m the Gaya district 
of Bihir These inscriptions show that Dasaratha had con 
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tinued the patronage which Asoka had bestowed on a sect of 
Jain ascetics called Ajivikas. 

It is possible that the Puranas may be right in recording 
that some six or seven successors of Asoka sat on the throne of 
Magadha ; but, if so. it is certain that most of these successors 
could only have ruled over an empire very greatly diminished 
in extent or, perhaps, even reduced to the kingdom" of Magadha 
out of 'which it had grown. 

It is interesting in reviewing the past history of India to 
trace a remarkable continuity of polict- on the part of the rulers 
of whatever nationality ivho have succeeded in welding to- 
gether this great congeries of widely differing races and tongues. 
The main principles of government have remained unchanged 
throughout ages. Such as they were under the Maurj'a empire, 
so they were inherited by the Muhammadan rulers and by their 
successors the British. These principles are based on the re- 
cognition of a social ssstem which depends ultimately on a self- 
organized village communits. Local government thus forms 
the very basis of all political svstems in India. The grouping 
of village communities into states, and the grouping of states 
into empires has left the social svstem undianged. All govern- 
ments have been obliged to recognize an infinite variety among 
the governed of social customs and of religious beliefs, too 
firmly grounded to admit of interference. Thus the idea of 
religious toleration which was of slow growth in Europe was 
accepted in India generally from the earliest times. All religious 
communities were alike under the protection of the sovereign ; 
and inscriptions plainly show that, when the government 
changed hands, the privileges granted to religious communities 
were ratified by the new sovereign as a matter of course. In a 
special edict devoted to the subject of religious toleration 
Asoka definitely says that his own practice was to reverence all 
sects. In this edict he deprecates the habit of exalting one's 
oim views at the expense of others, and admits that different 
people have different ideas as to what constitutes ‘duty 
(dharmli). Such has been the attitude of enlightened rulers of 
India- in all ages. Instances of religious persecution have, 
indeed, not been wanting in India ; but the tolerant polity of 
Asoka was that, of the moSt capable and far-seeing of the 
Muhammadan rulers such as Akbar and it has always been that 
of the British government, which, like Asoka, has only inter- 
fered with religion when it has entailed practices which conflict 
with' the ordinaiy* principles of humanit)-. 
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AFTER THE DECIJNE OF THE JtAURYA EMPIRE 

Another lesson wh^ch is enforced by the histor) of the Maurya 
empire is that the maintenance of peace and of those condi 
tions ivhich are essential to progress depends m India on the 
existence of a strong imperial power On the dotvnfall of the 
Maurya empire as on the downfall of the Mughal empire 
nearly two thousand years later the individual states which 
had been peacefully united under the imperial stvay regained 
their independence and the struggle between them for exis 
tence or for supremacy began anew The literature and the 
monuments afford us some information as to the history of 
various regions of India during the period of strife and con 
fusion which now ensued 

According to the Puranas the Mauryas were succeeded on 
the throne of Magadha by the Sungas who are said to have 
ruled for 112 years (c 18472 bc) There is no reason to dis 
believe this statement which is consonant with probability 
and with such other evidence as wc possess but after this 
period It seems impossible to make the chronology of the 
Puranas agree with the more trustworthy evidence of inscrip 
<ions and coins In this case it seems probable that the 
dynastic lists were originally authentic, but that later editors 
have reduced them to absurdity by representing contemporary 
dynasties as successive 

The founder of the Sunga dynasty was Push)’amitra v\ho 
IS said to have slam his master Bnhadratha the last of the 
royal Mauryas An historical play, the Malavikagntmtlra, by 
India s greatest dramatist Ralidasa who flourished c 400 ad 
deals With this period Although a composition of this kind 
vmiten between five and six centuries after the date of the 
events to which it refers cannot be accepted as historical ew 
dence yet it is altogether probable that its chief characters— 
Pushyamitra his son Agnvmitra and hvs grandson Vasumitra 
— were historical personages and that some of the events 
mentioned—^ war with Vidarbha (Berar) and a conflia vvith 
the Yavanas for instance — ^wa?e actual occurrences The 
picture of a diminished empire still possessed by Magadha is in 
accordance with the knowledge of the period which we derive 
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from more trustworthy sources. The king probably still 
reigned at the capital, Pataliputra, while his son, the heir- 
apparent, like Asoka before he came to the throne, governed 
the westeru provinces with his court at Vidisa (Bhilsa) in 
Malwa (Central India). It ivas before die vice-regal court of 
Ae same protince and at its capital, Ujjain, that the play was 
first performed during the reign of the later Gupta emperor, 
Chandragupta U Vikramaditya (c. 375413 A.D.). 

The extent of the Sunga dominions is indicated by an 
inscription ‘in the sovereignt) of the Sunga lungs’ which occurs 
on one of the sculptures from the Bharhui tope in the Nagod 
State (Central India), and possibly also by certain coins found 
in the United Provinces in Rohilikhand, the ancient kingdom 
of North Panchala, and on the site of Ayodh)a, the ancient 
capital of Kosala (Oudh) ; but the names found on diese coins, 
with the single exception of ‘Agnimitra’, only bear a general 
resemblance with those given in the dynastic lists and cannot 
be identified with certainty. 

The available evidence thus tends to show that Magadha 
under the Sungas stiU possessed an empire, but one greatly 
reduced in size since the time of Asoka. Some of the losses 
W’hich the empire had sustained are dearly pro\ed by the 
evidence of inscriptions and coins. 

The kingdom of Kalinga, on the east coast bettveen the 
rivers Mahanadi and Godavari, had, as w'e know from Asoka's 
edicts, been conquered by him in the ninth year after his 
coronation. It would seem to have regained its independence 
at no long interval after his death, according to evidence sup- 
plied by an inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalinga, in the 
Hathigumpha cave near Cuttack in Orissa. Unfortunately, 
the inscription, which gives an account of events in the first 
thirteen years of the king’s reign, is much damaged, and its 
interpretation is full of difficulties. What appears to be be- 
yond all doubt is the statement that Kharavela belonged to Ae 
third generation of the royal family of Kalinga. The mention 
of an Andhra king, Satakami, and such other chronological 
indications as can be obtained from the inscription, would 
seem to suggest that Kharavela was reigning c. 150 b.c. No 
more precise date is obtainable at present. 

The decline of the Maurj'a empire was marked also by 
the rapid growth of the Andhra kingdom in Southern India. 
Originally a Dravidian people living immediately to the south 
of the Kalingas in that part of the Madras Presidenq- which 
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lies between the rivers Godavan and Kistna, the Andhras had 
become, probably about 200 BC, a great power whose tern 
tones included the whole of the Deccan and extended to the 
western coast They are mentioned in the edicts m a manner 
which seems to indicate that they acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Asoka, but that they were nescr conquered and brought 
under the direct go\ernment of a Mceroy of the empne like 
their neighbours the Kahngas They would seem to have 
asserted their independence soon after tlie death of Asoka 
Some outline of their histor) may be traced by the aid of in 
saiptions, coins, and literary sources from probably about 220 
BC to 240 \D The names of a succession of thirty kings are 
presen ed m the Puranas, together with the length of cacli 
reign, and the total duration of the dynasty which is gi\en 
either as 456 or a& 460 years The Puranas are, usually, fairly 
in agreement with the evidence of insCTipuon', and coins, so 
far as the names of the kings and the length of their reigns are 
concerned , but they assign to the dymsiy a chronological 
position winch is impossible 

There can be little doubt also that, contemporaneously 
with the rise of the independent kingdoms of the kalmgas and 
the Andhns m the South the North ^Vesle^n region of India, 
too ceased to belong to the Maurya empire A^^e base no 
glimpses, of the history of this defection, but we may reason 
ably assume tliat the numerous petty states which had been 
held together for a time by the imperial power rea'seried their 
autonomy ivhen that power ceased 

During the reign of Asoka two res oils occurred in the 
empire of SyTia which were fruitful in consequences for the 
future history of India Almost at the same time, about 250 
BC or a few years later, Diodotus, satrap of Bactria and a 
Parthian adventurer named Arsaccs threw off their allegiance 
to the Seleucid monarch Antiochus II Iheos (261 246 bc), 
nnd founded the independent kingdoms of Bactria and Parthia 
Bactria — the name is perserved in the modern form Balhh 

the river Oxus It was divided from the Maurya empire by 
the Hindu Rush — a range of moimiams which, lofty as arc 
many of its peaks possesses also numerous passes, and forms 
no very formidable barrier to communication between Nortlie 
m and Southern Afghanistan The Hellenic kingdom of 
Bactria founded by Diodotus lasted till about 135 bc, vjhen 
Its civilization was entirely swept away by the irresistible flood 
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■of Scjtiiian (Saka) invasion from the North. Its brief history 
of a little more than a century is most intimately associated 
ivith that of the North-Western region of India. 

Partlua, originally a province lying to the south-east of ' 
the Caspian Sea, grets* into a great empire at the expense of 
the empire of Syria, tvhidi, once the predominant power in 
Western Asia, tras at last reduced to the province of Syria from 
ivhich it takes its name. The Parthian power lasted till 226 
Am. In the reign of Mithradates I (171-138 b.c.) it extended 
as far eastwards as the river Indus which thus became once 
more the dividing line between 'Western Asia and India. The 
Parthian and Scythian invasions of India, v,-hich, at a some- 
what later period, constitute the chief feature in the history 
of the North-'Western region are dealt with in our final chapter. 

But the Syrian empire did not acquiesce without a pro- 
test in the independence of its revolted provinces. About the 
year 209 b.c., Antiochus III the Great, made an attempt to 
reduce both Parthia and Bactria to obedience. Pardiia was 
now under the rule of the king who has usually, but perhaps 
incorrectly, been called Artabanus I (210-191 b.c.), while 
Bacteria was under Euthydemus (c. 230-195 b.c.). The expe- 
dition of -Antiochus ended in an acknowledgement of the in- 
pendence of botli kingdoms So far as Bactria is concerned, 
Antiochus is said to have listened to the argument of Euthy- 
demus that it would at the present juncture be impolitic, in 
tlie cause of Hellenic civilization generally, to weaken the 
power of Bactria which formed a barrier against tlie constant 
menace of Sq’thian irruptions from the North. 

Bactria was, indeed, a stronghold of Hellenic civilization. 
It was held by a military aristocraq-, thoroughly Greek in sen- 
timent and religion, ruling over a subject people so little 
advanced in culture that its ideas are in no vrav reflected in 
the monuments of Bactrian art. The coins of Bactria are 
purely Greek in character, the divinities represented on them 
are Greek, and the portraits of the kings tliemselves are among 
the finest examples extant of Greek art as applied to portrai- 
ture. But the kingdom was short-lived and its history was 
troublous. The house of the founder, Diodotus, was deposed 
by Euthydemus, perhaps about 230 b.c., and the later history 
of Bactrk is occupied with die internecine s^ggle between 
' the descendants of Euthydemus and the rival family of 
Eucratides. 

-After thus making a treaty of peace with Euthydemus, 
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Antiochus, like his predecessors, Alexander in 327 BC.,-and 
Seleucus c. 305 b.c. passed over the Hindu Kush into the 
Kabul Valley. No exact details of tills invasion or of its 
extent have been preserved ; but it seems clear that this region, 
which formed part of the Maur)'a empire when Seleucus in- 
vaded it, had, at some time subsequent to the death of Asoka, 
rcierted to the rule of its local pnnccs, one of svhom, Sopha 
gasenus (probabl) the Sanskrit Subhagasem), is said to have 
purchased peace by offering tribute to Antiochus 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

The political condition of India on the downfall of die 
Maurya empire was such as to invite foreign inv'asion ; and the 
establishment on its northern and north-western borders of 
the kingdoms of Bactria and Parthia supplied the sources from 
which invasions came. 

The literary authorities for the history of this period are 
indeed few ; but they afford some most valuable information. 
The most important are; (1) Justin, a Latin wTiter who, in 
the fourth or fifth century’ a.d., made an abridgement of a 
history of the Macedonian empire compiled by Trogus in the 
reign of Augustus (27 B.C.-14 a.d.) ; and (2) the Greek geogra- 
pher Strabo, ivho tvas probably contemporary with Trogus. 

The chief records, however, of the rulers of this period 
are their coins, ivhich are found in extraordinary variety and 
abundance. From them we learn of the existence of thirty- 
five kings and two queens, all bearing purely Greek names, 
who reigned in Bactria and India dining the period from 
about 250 b.c. to 25 b.c. The great majority of these rulers 
are othenvise unknown. The coins which drey struck have 
sun'ived, tvhile ever)- other memorial of their lives has perish- 
ed. A curious fact connected with this series of coins is that 
certain specimens struck in Bactria before 200 b.c. are of nickel, 
a metal tvhich is commonly supposed to have been discovered 
in Europe about the middle of the eighteenth century a.d. 

Not long after the expedition of Antiochus the Great, the 
Bactrian king Euthidemus seems to have formed the design of 
extending his kingdom by the conquest of the territories lying 
to the south of the Hindu Rush. It is probable that the ful- 
filment of this design was entrusted to his son Demetrius, u-ho 
has been supposed to be the original of 

'The gi-ete Eraetreus. the king o£ Inde’ 

of Chaucer's Knightes Tale. 

As a result of the conquests of Demetrius, the ancient 
provinces of the Persian empire, i.e. the Kabul Valley and the 
country of the Indus (the "Western Punjab and Sind), -which 
had been once reclaimed and held for a • brief period by 

F. 5 
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Alexander the Great, were now again recovered for the Greek 
kin^ of Bactria who proudly boasted to be his successors. 

But though Demetrius had thus gained a new kingdom 
in India, he ^vas soon to lose his own lungdom of Bactria after 
a desperate struggle with his rival Eucratides, who now laid 
claim to the throne. The account of an episode in this contest 
has been preserved by Justin, who describes how .Eucratides 
with 300 men was besieged by Demetrius \s’ith 60,000, and 
how he wore out the enemy by continual sorties and escaped 
in the fifth month of the si^e. Finally, not only Bactria 
but also some part of the newly acquired Indian dominions 
of Demetrius passed into the power of the conqueror, Eucra- 
tides ; and from this time onwai^s w’e may trace the existence 
of tw’o lines of Greek princes in India, the one derived from 
Euthydemus, ending c. 100 B.C.. and the other derived from 
Eucratides, ending c. 25 B.a 

The period of the reign of Eucratides is determined by 
the statement of Justin that he came to the thione at about 
the same time as Mithradate» 1 of Parthia, i.e about 171 b.c. 
It IS doubtful if Demetrius or any other member of the family 
of Euthydemus ruled In any part of Bactria after this date. 
It is more probable that henceforth their power was confined 
to India. The family of Eucratides, on the otJicr hand, con- 
tinued to rule both in Bactria and in India until Greek 
civiliration in Bactria was swept away by the flood of Saka 
invasions from the North c. 135 b.c ; but tliey retained their 
possessions in the territories to the south of the Hindu Kush, 
and held the Kabul Valley until the Kushana conquest, c. 25 B.c. 

The transference of Greek rule from Bactria to India 
is indicated, in the most unmistakable manner, by a change 
in the style of the coins In Bactria the coins leraain purely 
Greek in character, and they are struck in accordance with a 
purely Greek standard of weight. The subject population 
was evidently not sufficiently advanced in civilization .to in- 
fluence the art of the conquerors in any degree. In India, on 
the other hand, where the Greeks came into contact with an 
ancient civilization, whidi was, in many respects, as advanced 
as their own, it was necessary to effect a compromise, ft v-;as 
essential that the coinage should be suited to the requirements 
of .the conquered ‘as well as of the conquerors. 'Hie coins, 
accordingly, become - bilingual. They are struck' with Greek 
legends on the obverse, and 'with an Indian translation in 
Indian characters on the reverse; and they follow the Persian 
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Standard of weight which had been firmly established in N.-1V. 
India as a result of the long Persian dominion. W’e have 
already seen how valuable the study of these bdingual coins 
has proved in affording the necessary clue to the interpretation 
of the forgotten alphabets of Andent India. 

During the reign of Eucratides, Bactria -was invaded by 
the Parthian king, Mithradates I (171-138 b.c.), who seems to 
have remained master of the country for some considerable 
time. It is probable that certain coins which bear his name, 
and which are palpably imitated, some from the Bactrian coins 
of Demetrius and some from tliose of Eucratides, may have 
been struck by him in Bactria during this period. There is 
reason for supposing that Mithradates, on this occasion, pene- 
trated even into India. In the printed text of the works of 
Orosius, a Roman historian who flourished c. 400 a.d., there is 
indeed to be found a definite statement to the eflect that 
^lithradates subdued the nations between the Hydaspes 
Qhelum) and the Indus ; but it seems possible that the read- 
ing ‘Hydaspes’ may be incorrect and due to some corruption in 
the manuscripts of the name of a river not in India, but in 
Persia to the west of the Indus. 

Thus weakened, on the one hand, by internal feuds and 
by Parthian attacks, and, on the other, by the drain on its 
resoiuces caused by the Indian conquests, the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria prosed incapable of resisting the hordes of Scythians 
who burst through its northern frontiers c. 135 b.c. These re- 
presented one of the groups of nomadic nibes known as Sakas, 
who still occupied, as in the time of Darius (522T86 b.c.), the 
country of the rher Jaxartes (Syr Darya) to the north of 
Sogdiana (Bukhara). They had always been regarded as a 
standing menace to the Greek civilization of Bactria, and now, 
being driven from their pastures by the pressure of other 
nomadic hordes whom the Chinese historians call Yueh-chi, 
they were forced partly in a souUierly direction into Bactria, 
and partly in a south-westerly direction into the Parthian 
empire where they joined with an earlier settlement of Sakas 
in the province of Drangiana (Seistan). Traces of the existence 
of this earlier Saka settlement in Drangiana seem to be found 
both in the inscriptions of Darius and in the accounts of 
Alexander’s campaigns. The vital importance for the history 
of N.-IY. India of this augmentation of the Saka power already 
established in a province of th» Parthian Empire will be seen 
subsequently (p. 68). 
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The Vueh clii, thus dnvmg the SaUis before them, seem 
to have occupied farst Sogdiana and then Bactna, ^vhere, under 
the Ieadershi|) of their chief tribe, the kushanas, they developed 
into the strong power which created the next great Indian cmpue 
It IS only possible to give a very general outline of the 
history of the Greek kingdoms south of the Hindu kush 
Nearly all the evidence which we possess has 'been gleaned 
from the stud) of their coinages; and the interpretation of this 
evidence is by no means alwa)s clear As has been observed, 
these Greek princes seem to belong chiefly to the two nval 
ro)al lines — the house of Euth)demus, and the house of 
Eucratidcs — whicli having begun iheic struggle in Bactna con 
tinned it in India It is. however, not always easy to attribute 
princes whose coins we possess to either of these groups , and U is 
quite possible that, m addition to these two chief Greek king 
doms m Northern India, there may have been other principalities 
which Greek soldiers of fortune had carved out for themselves 
The Indian conquests of Demetrius, the son of Euihydemus 
were greatly extended by later rulers of the same house, not 
ably by Apollodotus and Meninder That these two princes 
were intimately connected there can be no doubt They use 
the same com types, especially the figure of the Greek goddess, 
Athene, hurling the thunderbolt, which is characteristic of other 
members of the family of Euihydemus, eg the Stratos, and 
they arc twice mentioned together in literature Strabo attri 
butes conquests in India to them jointly, while the unknown 
author of the Peupltis marts Erythrai — a most; interesting 
handbook intended for the use of Greek merchants and seamen 
as a guide to the coasting vopgc from the Persian Gulf to the 
west coast of India — states that small silver coins, msaibed 
with Greek characters and bearing the names of these two 
princes were still current m his time (piobably c 80 ad) at 
thcipon of Barugaza (Broach) The extent of Menander’s 
dominions especially is indicated both by the great variety of 
his coin types which prove that he ruled over a great number 
of different provinces and by a statement quoted by Strabo to 
the effect that he passed beyond the Hvphasis (Boas) which 
formed the extreme limit of Alexander’^ conquests 

\Ve have, in all probability, further information concern 
mg Menander from a source which, at first sight, might seem 
not very promising from the {xunt of view of the historian 
Menander ts almost certainly to be identified with the King 
Mihnda, who is known from a Buddhist philosophical treatise 
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called the ‘Questions of Milinda’ {MUinda-Pa-nha). This 
monarch resided at Sahala, an andent dty which has been 
identified with the modem Sialkot in the N.-E. Punjab. Ts’ow, 
we have direct evidence that other members of the house of 
Euthydemus (the Stratos) reigned to the S.-E. of the Punjab, 
since their coins are imitated by their Saka conquerors who 
•occupied the district of Mathura "(Muttra). 'iVe may condude, 
then, that the family of Euthydemus ruled over the E. Punjab, 
with one of its capitals at Sialkot and possibly another capital 
in the Muttra Disc, of the United Provinces. 

But the evidence both of coins and of literature shows 'that, 
at one period, thes possessed a far wider dominion. The fact 
that the coins of ApoUodous and Menander were current at 
Broach, surely indicates that their conquests must have extend- 
ed to 'iVestern India (Gujarat and Kathia^var) ; while the state- 
ment in Strabo, that Menander passed besond the Beas into the 
hliddle Country, is supported by certain references in Sanskrit 
literature to the warlike acthity of the Yavanas (Greeks) about 
the middle of the second century b.c. The best known of these 
allusions are the following ; 

(1) Kalidasa’s hisjprical play, the Malaiikaguimitra, re- 
presents the forces of the first Sunga king, Pushyamitra, under 
the command of his grandson, Vasumitra, as coining into con- 
flict with the Vavanas somewhere in Central India. This may 
well be the reminiscence of some episode in Menander's invasion 
of the Sunga dominions. 

(2) The grammarian Patanjali, in his Mahabhasya or 
■‘Great Commentary’ on Panini’s Sanskrit Grammar, mentions 
King Pushvamitra as if he tvere his contemporary, and refers to 
the sieges bv the Y'aianas of Saketa in South Oudh and of 
Madhyaraika (Nagari) near Chitor in Kajputana as if they 
had taken place within his own memory. 

(3) Perhaps the fullest of all the accounts of the Greeks 
in India at this period occurs in an asH-onomical. or rather 
astrological, treatise called the Gargi SamJnia, or ‘the compen- 
dium of Garga.’ One of its chapters is in the style of a Purana ; 
that is to sav, it gives in a prophetic form an account of kings 
rriio have alreadv ruled on the earth. Unfortunately this work 
has not yet been fullv edited and the manuscript of it which has 
been described is both fragmentary and corrupt.* Put into 

* Since (his boo'k wns vrritten in ISI't. this trestue hss heen edited 
and published in recent times. 
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hislonc form the information which the certain portions of this 
chapter yield may be expressed as follows 

The Greeks after reducing Saketa the Pancliala country 
and Muttra (all m the United Provinces) reached the capital 
Patahputra (Patna) But they did not stay the Middle 
Country because of the strife between themselves which took 
place in Uieir ovm kingdom (North Western India) They ivere 
eventually conquered by a Saka king and in time the Sakas 
yielded to another conquering poiver the name of which is 
obscured by textual corruption in (he manuscript 

This account no doubt refers successively to the mterneane 
struggle between the house of Euthydemus and the house of 
Eucratides to the conquest of Greek kingdoms by the Sakas, 
and to the subsequent conquest of the Sakas by the Kushanas 
The Gargi Samhita holds an almost unique position m the 
literature of Ancient India and it is much to be regretted that 
no edition of this interesting work is at present possible It is 
almost the only suxiiving representative of the old Hindu 
astrology or astronomy which was superseded probably m 
the fourth century ad by the Greek system of astronomy 
borrowed presumably from Alexandria The later Indian 
astronomers frequently refer to Vnddha Garga the old Garga ’ 
and there is no reason to doubt that the compendium which 
bears his name belongs to a period not much later than that of 
the foreign invaders whom it mentions The information con 
veyed by the chapter to which we have referred is in accordance 
with the knowledge of tins period which we may glean indcpeu 
dently from other sources 

The territories on the extreme northwestern frontier of 
India 1 e the Kabul Valley and Gandhara (including Taxila) 
which were originally conquered by Euthydemus or by Deroe 
trius were wrested from this family of Greek princes by 
Eucratides Evidence of the transfer of this region from one 
rule to the other is afforded by certain coins which have been 
rcstruck Origimlly they were issued by Apollodotus a prince 
of the house of Euthydemus but they have been rcstruck by 
Eucratides and as they bear the image and superscription of 
the tutelary deity of Kapisa the capital city of Gandliara they 
testify to the change of government which had taken place m 
this province 

Inscriptions and coins show further that the family of 
Eucratides was supplanted by SaVa satraps m both Kapisa and 
Taxila but these princes continued to hold the Kabiil Valley 
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until the last vesuges of their rule, which had survived the 
attacks of the Sakas, were swept away by the Kushanas. The last 
Greek king to reign in the habul Valley, and indeed in any 
region of India, was Hennaeus who was succeeded, c. 25 a-d., by 
the Kushana chief, Kujula Kadphlses. 

It is a curious fact that, while the coinages of the Gneco- 
Indian princes are remarkably abundant, all other memorials 
of their rule should be so rare. Only one stone inscription, for 
instance, has yet been found in which any of these princes is 
mentioned. This inscription is at Besnagar in Gwalior, and the 
prince mentioned is .Antialddas who, to judge from the esidence 
of coins, tvas one of the earlier members of the line of Eucratides, 
and who ruled both in Bactria and in the Kabul VaUey. The 
inscription records the erection of a standard in honour of the 
god Vishnu ; and it is especially interesting as showing that the 
donor, a Greek named Heliodorus, the son of Dion, who had 
come to Besnagar as an ambassador from Antialddas, had 
adopted an Indian faith. The inscription is dated in the 14th 
year of the reign of a king Bhagabhadra who presumably ruled 
over the province in \rhtch Besnagar was situated. As this 
region no doubt formed part of the empire of the Sungas, it is 
not improbable chat this King Bhagabhadra may be identical 
with the Bhadra or Bhadraka who is mentioned in some of the 
Puranas among the successois of Pushyamitia. 

It is to the period of nearly two centuries (c. 200-25 b.c.) 
during which Greek princes ruled in the Kabul Valley, the 
North-lV^estern Frontier Province, and the Punjab, and not to 
the expedition or Ale.xander the Great (327-5 b.c.), the political 
results of which lasted only for a few years, that we must trace 
the chief source of Greek influence in Northern India. For 
some centuries after the extinction of all their political power, 
sve find Greeks mentioned in Indian literature and Indian 
inscriptions. But they have been absorbed into the Indian 
social system. They bear Indian or Persian names, and they 
profess Indian faiths. The existence of a strong Greek element 
in the population is attested by the Buddhist art of Gandhara, 
in which the influence of Greek traditions is mamfest ; and a 
system of writing developed from the Greek alphabet is to be 
traced in tbis region until at least the fourth century a.d., and 
possibly much later. 
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PARTHIAN AND SfSVnUAN INVADERS 

So far, we have traced the history of the Yavanas (Yonas) or 
foreign invaders of Greek descent, m North ’Western India The 
history of this region is now complicated by the appearance on 
the scene of invaders belonging to two other nationalities who 
are constantly assoaated with the Yavanas in Indian literature 
and inscriptions These are the Sakas and Pahlavas 

Herodotus expressly states that the term ‘Sakis' ivas used 
by the Persians to denote Scythians generally , and this state 
ment is certainly m accordance with the use of the word in the 
inscriptions of Danus In one of these it occurs together with 
desmptions which show that it denotes certain Sqthians m 
Europe as well as two branches of Scythians in Asia These, 
we have reason to believe, are speamens merely of the mnumer 
able swarms of nomads which had been finding their way dur 
ing untold centuries from that great hive of humanit), China 
to Western Asia and to Europe 

The settlements of Sakas v\hich affected the history of 
India at this period are two in number One of these occupied 
the country of the Jaxartes to the north of Bactna and Sogdiana, 
and had for ages past been regarded as a great danger to Persian 
and Hellenic civilization in Central Asia, while the other in 
habited the province of Drangiana, which lay between Persia 
and India and which subsequently bore the name of Sakas 
thana ‘the abode of the Sakas (the later Sijt'ian and the 
modern Seistan) It is probable that both of these bodies of 
Sakas were stirred into activity m the middle of the second 
century n c. by the same cause — the impact of further swarms 
of nomads who are known as the Yuehchi The lesult of this 
impact was tno fold On the one band, the Hellemc kingdom 
of Bactrn was submerged in a flood of barbarian invasion and, 
on the other, the Parthian kings were occupied during two 
reigns (Phraates H 138 128 bc, and Artabanus 11 (I), 128123 
B&) in endeavours to stem the tide which had extended to 
Seistan, and were only completelv successful m the following 
reign (Mithradates II the Great, 123 88 nc.) The effect of the 
Saka invasion of the Pnrthian kingdom was thus to increase the 
power of a Saka settlement which was already established in the 
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Parthian protince of Seistan, and the xesult of the struggles be- 
'fween Sakas and Parthians in this region rvas the creation of a 
kingdom, probably more or less dependent on the kingdom of 
Parthia, in which the two peoples were assodaied. 

The third class of foreign invaders, who are, in Indian 
literature and inscriptions, called Pahlavas, were Parthians, the 
two names being etymologically identical. It is dear, however, 
that the Pahlavas who invaded India did not bdong to the 
main stock tvhich was represented by the rulers of the Parthian 
empire, but rather to the subordinate branch tvhich was estab- 
lished in its eastern provinces, Drangiana (Seistan), Arachosia 
(Kandahar) and Gedrosia (Northern Baluchistan). The history 
of this subordinate kingdom is obscure. Almost our only 
evidence for its existence is supplied by coins ; but these give 
us names of rulers which are undoubtedly Parthian in character, 
and the area over which the coins are found affords some indica- 
tion of the extent of territory tvhich these princes governed. 
They may have been originally satraps of tlie Parthian monarchs ; 
but the title ‘King of Kings’ which, in imitation of their former 
over-lords, they bear on their coins, show's that they bad assert- 
ed their independence. The first of these Pahlavas to appear 
■on the coins has the familiar Parthian name Vonones ; and we 
may, therefore, conveniently call the line to which he belongs 
‘the family of ^'’onones.' 

IVith this line of Pahlava princes the Saka invaders of 
India are intirnatelv connected. Like them, and unlike the 
Giteco-Indian princes, thev bear the title ‘King of Kings.’ The 
history of this tide is interesting. It denoted originally the 
supreme lord who claimed the allegiance of a number of sub- 
ordinate kings. It was the ancient title of the Persian 
monarchs, and as such it appears in the inscriptions of Darius 
in the form Kslxifathiyanan} Kshnynthiyn. In the Parthian 
raonarchv it seems to occur first on coins of Mithradates II 
(123-88 B,c.), though some numismatists prefer to attribute the 
-coins in question to Mithradates I (171-13S b.c.). It was intro- 
duced into India by the Saka and Pahlava invaders, and con- 
tinued in use by their successors, the Kushanas ; and in the 
form Shahanshah it remains the tide of the Shahs of Persia 
even to the present day. 

There can be no doiiht, then, that the disdnetive title ‘King 
•of Kings’ connects the Indian Sakas with the Pahlavas and 
dioth with Parthia ; and this connexion is most naturally 
explained on the theory’ that these Sakas came into India from 
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Seutan dirougb Kandabar, o\er the Bolan Pass, through 
Baluch/stan into 5ind and so up the rallej’ of the Indus Ihis 
ivould explain the tact that the coins of Maues, the earliest 
known ol these Saka princes, are found in the Punjab onl) 
and not in the Kabul Valley, which still continued to be held 
b) the Greek pruices of the family of iucratides Access into 
the Kabul Valley from Bactria over the passes of the Hindu 
Kush l^as thus, at this period, barred 

The progress >vhich the Saka conquests made at the ex 
pense of both the chief lines of Greek rulers is illustrated by 
the coins Maues strikes coins which are directly imitated from 
those of Demetnus , the Saka satrap Liaka Kusulaka at Taxtia 
imitates the coins of Eucratides, and another satrap, Ranjubula, 
at Muttra the coins struck by Strato I and II reigmng con 
jonitlj Kseryivhere, indeed, the Saka invaders seem to have 
retained the iorm o! coinage used by the Greek princes syhora 
they dispossessed — a coinage distinguished by a Greek legend 
on the obverse and a Prakrit translatton in Kharosbthi cha- 
racters on the teverse — and it is probable that they only issued 
com* in those districts where they found a current already m 
existence So far as is known, none of their 'coinages is original 
All uithout exception are imitated from Greek or Hindu models. 

The Sikas continued in North Western India the system 
of gotcrnmenc by satraps which was hrmly established there 
during the long period of Persian rule This system was as 
Tue base seen, followed by Alexander the Great, and there is 
no reason to suppose that it had been interrupted cither under 
the Maurya empire or under the rule of tlie later Greek princes 

Of the history of these Saka satrapies insCTipUons and 
coins gne us a few details 

An inscription affords the bare mention of a satrap of 
Kapisa the capital of Gandhara, a district which, as we know 
from coins had passed from the family of Tulhydemus (Apol 
lodotus) into the power of Tucraudes 

There is a cqqper^plate inscription of a sairaj> of Taxila 
named Patika which records the deposit of relics of the Buddha 
and a donation made in the 78th year of some era not specified 
and during the reign of the Great King Moga, who is without 
doubt to be identified with Maues, since Moga is merely a dia 
lectical variant of Moa, the Indian cquivdent of the name 
Maues found on the anas The era in which the inscription is 
dated cannot at present be determined. The most plausible 
conjecture is that ‘t may be of Parthian origin , and if U could 
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be supposed to start from the begiimiiig of the reign of 
Islithradates 1 (171 b.c.), the monarch ivho raised Parthia from, 
a comparatively small state to a great empire, which extended 
from the Euphrates to Bactria and the borders of India, the 
result as applied to this inscription (171 — 78=93 b.c.), ivould. 
give a date which is fairly probable on other consi-^ 
derations. But it must be admitted that there is no eiidence 
of the existence of such an era. The satrap Patika was the 
son of Liaka Kusulaka, who struck coins imitated from those 
of Eucratides. It would seem, then, that Taxila, like Kapisa 
(Gandhara), was taken by the Sakas from the family of Eucra- 
tides, while the Kabul Valley remained in its possession. 

Of the Saka satraps of Mathura (Muttra) we possess a most 
valuable monument, which was discovered and first published 
by a distinguished Indian scholar. Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 
who bequeathed it together with his valuable collection of 
ancient Indian coins to the British Museum. It is in the form 
of a large lion carved in red sandstone and intended to be the 
capital of a pillar. The workmanship shows undoubted Persian 
influence. The surface is completely covered with inscriptions 
in Kharoshthi characters, which give the genealogy of the 
satrapal family ruling at Muttra and also mention members 
of other satrapal houses in other provinces of North-IVesteru 
India. These inscriptions show that the satraps of Muttra, like 
those of Kapisa and Taxila, were Buddhisu. The reigning 
satrap, or rather ‘great satrap,’ Rajula (whose name appears 
also as Rajmaila or Ranjubula) also struck coins, some of 
w'hich are imitated from the currency of certain Greek princes 
.of the house of Euthydemus — the Stratos — awhile others are 
copied from the coins of a line of Hindu princes who ruled at 
Muttra. We know, therefore, that in this district Saka rule 
superseded that of both Greek and Hindu princes. 

Evidence of the existence of a Saka power in Central India 
and of its defeat by a Hindu king is supplied by a Jain work 
called the Kalikacharyakalha or ‘Story of Kalikacharya.’ From 
it we learn that the Sakas, who in Malwa ■were patrons of 
the Ja'in religion, -were subdued by a king named Vilaamaditya 
tvho reigned at Ujjain, and who established the era, beginning 
in 58 B.C., which still bears his name. The name of the king 
may, no doubt, be legendary ; or possibly, while the name itself 
has been lost, one of the king’s titles, 'the sun of vTilour,’ has 
survived; but that this era was really first used in Malwa is 
probable on other grounds. At a latter date (405 a.d.) it is 
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certainly described as ‘the traditional reckoning of the l>Iala>a 
tribe The story goes on to say that this era continued m use 
for 135 jears when it was superseded by one which ivas found « 
ed by another Saka conqueror This second era is undoubtedly 
that which begins in 78 ad, and it is still called the Saka era 
It IS probable further that, soon after the date of its founda 
tion, the Kushana empire extended to Malwa and that its 
conquest was effected by the Pihlava and Saka satraps of the 
Kushana emperor, Kanishka (see p 73) 

It has been already observed that there is evidence of an 
intimate connexion between Pahlavas and Sakas i e between 
'the family of Vononcs and ‘the family of Maucs Tins con 
nexion appears to be proclaimed by tertam coins on which 
Spalirises, ‘the brother of the king (i e presumably of Vonones) 
IS definitel) associated vMth Azes who was almost certainly the 
successor of Maues Such evidence as there is would seem to 
indicate that Uiesc two lines continued to rule ever adjacent 
province^the family of Vonones m acivian Kandahari and 
North Baluchistan and the family of Maues in the West 
Punjab and Smd — until probably towards the end of the first 
quarter of the first teniuiy ad, the two kingdoms were united 
under the sway of the Pahlava (»ondopharne$ as to the Par 
thian chancier of whose name there can be no possible doubt 
The evidence is almost entirely numismatic, and its bearings 
may be summarized as follows TTic numerous varieties of the 
coinage of this monarch opied as they arc from so many pre- 
vious issues show that he ruled over a very extensive domi 
moil and the fact that these varieties are imitated from the 
currencies both of the family of Vonones and the family of 
Maues leads us to the conclusion that he ruled over both the 
earlier kingdoms of the PahlaVas and of the Sakas 

The fame of King Gondopbames (or Gondopherres, as the 
name appears in the Greek com legends) spread even to the 
West and he is known in the legends of the early Christian 
Church as the king to whose country St Thomas was sent as 
the apostle of the ‘Parthians/ or, 'ic«)rdmg to other authorities 
-of the 'Indians ‘ i e the people of the Indus country Tlie 
story of the mission of St Thomas and of Ihe king’s conversion 
to the Christian faith is told jn the apocryphal Acts of St 
Thomas, of which there are extant versions in Syxiac, Greek, 
and Latin the earliest of these, the SyTiac, b^onging probably 
to the third century a d Doubtless there must be a great deal 
5n this story which can only be regarded as pure legend, but 
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it is reasonable to suppose that it may have some basis in fact.. 

The names of several successors of Gondopharnes are knoisii- 
from their coins ; but these coins show that they ruled over a. 
greatly diminished realm. Already at this period — the early 
part of the first century a.d. — the Kushana poiver, which had 
grown up in Bactria, had begun to absorb the various states 
of North-Western India, and to weld together Greeks, Sakas, 
Pahlavas, and Hindus into one great empire. 

The first step in the creation of this Indian empire was 
the conquest of the last remaining stronghold of Greek rule 
in the Kabul Valley. The coins show clearly the process by 
which this region, probably in the last quarter of tlie first 
century b.c., passed from Hermaeus, the last ruling member of 
the line of Eucratides, to his conqueror, the Kushana Kujula 
Kadphises. The conquest of ‘India,’ the country of the Indus, 
was the work of his successor, who is known from his coins as 
Wima Kadphises, and after him the Kushana empire reached 
its culminating point in the reign of Kanishka. 

The question of the date of Kanishka is still the subject of 
keen controversy ; but it will probably be settled within a short 
time by the excavations which are now being made by the 
Archaeological Survey of India on the ancient site of Taxila, 
one of his capitals.*' 

In the meantime, until absolute certainty can be attained, 
a probable view appears to be that he was the founder of the 
Saka era, the initial year of which is 78 a.d., and that the era 
obtained its name from the fact that it became most widely 
knotvn in India as that which was used for more than three 
centuries by the Saka kings of Surashtra (Gujrat and Kathiawar) 
who were originally satraps and feudatories of the Kushanas. 

With the establishment of the Kushana Empire tve must 
bring our sun’ey of 'Ancient India’ to a close. The histor)' 
of the remaining ten centuries which elapsed before the Muham- 
madan period may, perhaps, be more fittingly included under 
the heading ‘Medieval India.’ In Medieval, as in Ancient, 
India, we may see the rise and fall of empires, partly of foreign 
and partly of native origin, some of them the result of invasions 
through the ‘Gates of India’ on the north or north-west, others 
the outcome of the struggle for supremacy between the nation^ 
alities of the continent itself. 


* Now it lias been almost settled that the date of the accession of 
Kanishka is 78 A.D. when the Saka eta started. > 
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I^OTES ON THE ANOENT CEOCRAPHy Of INDIA 

(See the map at the Cud) 

The names of Peoples nml Countries are printed in Capitals 
In Ancient India they svere identical, as they sxere in Anci(.nt 
Britain in the tune of Julius Cesar The names of Mountains 
and Ruers are printed in ordinary type 

Achiravati, v Sakya 
Akara v Malata 

Amarasati v List of Cities No I (See Appends B) 
Andhra the name of a tribe of Southern India inhabmug 
the Telugu country between the rivers Krishna (kisina) and 
Godavari which is often called Andhra desa, the 'Country of 
the Andhras Fiiej are mentioned in one of the later books 
of the Auareya Brahmana (posubly c 500 a c.) They are 
described by Plmy \Htslona Natura is, vi 21 23), svho 
probably quotes from Megastheoes (c 300 b c ) as being next 
to the Prasn, the most powerful of the nations of India Their 
relations to the Miurja Lmpirc are uncertain , bur the manner 
in which they are ineniioncd in the inscriptions of Asoka (c 
2j0 d c) seems to indicate that they acknowledged its suzerainty 
while retaining a certain degree of independence On the 
decline of the Maurja Empire their power greatly increased, 
and early in ilie second century dc their dominions had ex 
tended westwards across the Deccan to the District of Nasik 
in the Bombay Presidency It is probable also that at this 
period they came into collision with the kingdom of Magadha, 
now under the Sungas The dynasty under which the Andhras 
won this great empire bears the general name of 5atavahana and 
many of its kings arc called Satakarni The dynastic list is 
guen in the Puranas Its total duration is usually stated to be 
*156 or 4C0 years and the number of reigns ihirij If we 
suppose, therefore that the dynasty began about 220 bc., »t 
would have ended about 240 ad , and this is probably a fairfy 
correct statement At vanous inkervals during this period we 
are enabled from inscripuons, coins, and literature to trace the 
history of the Andhras wuh some precision In literature they 
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■are frequently associated with their northern neighbours, the 
-Kalin^, as ^o in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, 
the king of Kalinga, c. 150 b.c. But their most important 
historical monuments belong to the first half of the second 
-century aj). (c. 120-150 ajj.), the period during which they 
came into conflict in fVestem India with the JPahlat a and Saka 
satraps of the Kushana Empire. 

The decline of the Andhra Empire began about the end of 
the second century a.d.j when the western and south-western 
provinces passed into the hands of another dynasty of Satakarnis, 
the Chutu family, to whom the designation Andhra-bhrityas, or 
“servants of the Andhras,’ is specially applied. About the 
middle of the third century ajj., the Chutu family was sup- 
planted by the Abhiras in the west and by the Kadambas in the 
south-west, while the Satavahana family, which had continued to 
hold Andhra-desa in the east, was succeeded by a Rajput dynasty. 

For the chief centres of Andhra rule, u. List of Cities — 
No. 1, .Amaravati ; No. 12, Pratishthana ; and No. Id, ^',■•jjay- 
anti, (see Appendix B). 

Ang.a, the Districts of Monghyx and Bhagalpur in N- 
Bengal (now in Bihar). Its capital was Champa, near the 
modem town in Bhagalpur on the Ganges. 

v-AlfAR.ANTA, the ‘fVestem Border,’ the ancient name of the 
Northern Konkan, the northern portion of the strip of country 
lying between the fVestem Ghats and the sea. Its capital was 
Surparaka, the modem Sopara in the Thana District of Bombay. 
,_AitYAv.ARTA, the ‘Land of the Aryans,’ v. p. 26. 

Asikni, the ‘Black River,’ the Vedic name of the riser 
which teas afterwards called in Sanskrit the Chandrabhaga. It 
is the -Acesines of the historians of Alexander and the modern 
Chenab. Hesychius of Alexandria, the author of a celebrated 
Greek lexicon (probably in the fifth century a.d.). says the name 
Chandrabhaga was changed by .Alexander. In its Greek form, 
Sandrophagos, it might be interpreted to mean the ‘Devourer 
of Alexander.’ He therefore preferred the older name Asikni. 
the Greek form of which, Acesincs. might be supposed to mean 
the 'Healer.' 

AvANTI, V . M.AL.AVA. 

Ayodhya, v. List of Cities. No. 2 (App. B). 

Bhrigti-kaccha, v. List of Cities. No. 3 (.App. B). 

BRAHM.rRSHi-DESA, the 'Country of the Holy Sages.’ r. 
p. 22. 

BRAmuv.\RT.A, the ‘Holy Land.’ v. p. 26. 
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Sakala v List o£ Cities No 4 (App B) 

Sakya, one of the numerous kshatrija clans limg m the 
lowlands at the foot of the Himalayas in svhat is now known, as 
the Nepalese Tarai It ts celebrat^ as the clan to which Bud 
dha belonged Its territory was bordered on the north by the 
mountains on the east by the river Rohmi and on the svest and 
south by the river Achiravati (Rapti) Its capital svas kapila 
vastu in the neighbourhood of which was Lumbuiivana or 
the Grove of Lumbini where Buddha was born {0 p 35) 
The Sak)as were an aristrocratic oligarchy owing some allegv 
ance probably to the kingdom of kosala 
Champa v Anca 
Chandrabhaga v Asikni 

Charmamaij the river Chambal the largest tribluary of 
the Jumna 

Chedi the name of a people mentioned in the Rigveda 
In later tunes the) occupied the northern ponton of die Central 
Provinces 

CtlERA V krRALA 

Chola a Tamil people of Southern India from whonf the 
Coromandel Coast receives its name (CoromandelsSanskrit 
Chola mandala the Prov ince of the CboJas ) The) are 
mentioned in the inscription of Asoka (e 250 b c ) among the 
independent peoples living be)ond the limits of the Maurya. 
Empire The) occur also in the Mahibharata Other anaent 
literature (Tamil Greek and Latin) testifies to the seaborne 
traffic which was carried on between the Coromandel Coast and 
Alexandria and thence to Europe Evidence of the trade wfith 
Rome is afforded by the numerous Roman coins which have 
been discovered m various distnets of Southern India Among 
them has been found the gold piece which was struck b) the 
Emperor Claudius (4154 ad) to commemorate the conquest 
of Britain Further evidence of the trade between Southern 
India and the 'West is supplied b) words Our pepper comes to 
us from the Tamil ptppalt through the Greek pepen 
Sravasti \ List of Cities No 5 (App B) 

SuRASEN^ the region of Muttri in the United Provinces 
Surparaka % Aparanta 

Sutudri the Vedic name for the Sutlej called by the Greeks 
Zadadrus aor Zaradus Like all the great rivers of the Punjab 
the Sutlej has changed its course m historical times and some 
of Its deserted channels are still to be traced At prsent U is 
a tributar) of the Indus , but m the time of Alexander the 
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Great it was probably an independent river flowing into the 
I Rann of Cutch. 

Dakshinapathaj the Deccan, the ‘Southern Region’ 
(Sanskrit dakshina, Prakrit dakkhina—’sonxh') as opposed to 
ijttarapatha, the ‘Northern Region.’ 

Dhanyakataka. v. List of Cities, No.l. Amaravati (App. B). 

Drishadvati, the ‘Stony River.’ v. p. 26. 

Gandhaiu, V . p. 43. 

Ganga. the Ganges, the most celebrated of the sacred rivers 
of India. It is only mentioned once directly in the Reg-veda, 
and tltat in a late passage. This fact indicates that the Aryan 
settlers had not yet occupied the plain of the Ganges when tire 
hymns of the Rig-veda tvere composed. 

Girinagara, See App. C. 

Girnxaja, v. Magadma. 

Godavari, the river of Southern India tvhich still bears the 
same name. 

Gomati, the name in the Rig-veda of the present river 
Gumal, a tributary of the Indus. 

Hastinapur. v. List of Cities, No. 6. Indraprastha. (App. B.) 

Himalaya, the ‘Abode of Snow,’ called in tire Rig-veda 
Himavant, the ‘Snowy Mountain’, and by the Greeks Lnaus, 
Hiraaus, or Hemodus. all more or less successful attempts to 
reproduce in the Greek alphabet the Prakrit equivalents of the 
Vedic name. 

Iravati, v. Parushni. 

KACCH.A, the ‘Shore,’ the country which still bears the same 
name, though it is now usually spelt Gutcli. The word seems 
to be a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit kaksha, ‘a girdle.’ 

Kasi. the modern Benares, a small kingdom the possession 
of which was sometimes in dispute benreen its more power- 
ful neighbomrs Kosala (Oudh) and Videha (Tirhut) at the 
period when Buddha lived. It is usually associated with 
Kosala. 

Kaunga, the country lying along the east coast of India 
betsveen the Mahanadi and the Godavari. Kalinga teas 
conquered by Asoka (y. p. 56) ; but on the decline of the 
Maurya Empire it again became independent (t. p. 61). 

Kamarupa, the ancient name of Assam. 

Kampilya, v. Panch.al.a. 

Kapilavastu, x>. S.arya. 

Kausambi, v. Vatsa. 

Kaveri, the Cauverv River of Southern India, tire ‘Ganges 
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of ilie South ’ 

Kerala, also ^vritten Chaa, an anaent kingdom of South 
ern IndM comprising the modem Malabar, Cochin and Travail 
core The name of its king appears as Keralapntca in the im 
criptions of Asoka 

Koncu desa, the Districts of Salem and Coimbatore m the 
Madras Presidency 

kosALA, a kingdom tying to the east of Panchala and to the 
west of Videha It « the modern Province of Oudh in the 
United Provinces Its chief atics were Ayodhaya or Saketa 
and Srav^ti 

Krishna, the ‘Black River,* the modern Kistna 
Krim, V Panchala 

Krumu the name in the Rigveda for the modern river 
Kurrara, a western tributary of the Indus 

Kubha, the name in the Rigveda for the Kabul River 
Kuro, the name of the most important people of India in 
the time of the Brabmanas Kuruksheira, or the ‘Field of the 
Kurus' (v p 24) may be desaibcd as the Eastern half of the 
State of Patiala and die Delhi division of the Punjab The 
holy land of Brahraavarta lay within its border on the north 
west, and its eastern limit vvas formed by the River Jumna 
But the territories occupied by the Kurus extended to the east 
far beyond the limits of Kuruksheura fheir ancient capital 
Hastmapura vvas situated on the Ganges m the Meerut District 
of the United Provinces They must, therefore have occupied 
the northern portion of the doab, or the region between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, having as their neighbours on the east 
the North Panchalas, and on the south the South Panclialas, 
who held the rest of the doab as far as the land of the Vatsas, 
the corner where the two rivers meet it Prayaga (AllaKabad) 
The Kurus and Panchalas arc constantly assoaaled in early 
Sanskrit literature and the name Kuru Panchala is often used 
to denote their united countries 

For the later and more celebrated capital of the Kurus v 
List of Cities, No G, Indraprasiha (App B) 

Lanka sometimes dcrfot« C^lon and sometimes the city 
in the island which was the capital of the demon Ravana, whose 
abduction of Sita and subsequent destruction by Rama form 
part of the story of the Ramayana 
Ltcciiavi, V Vaisali 

Madhya Ezsv, the ‘Middle Country,’ i/ p 26 
Magadha, Southern Bihar, the Districts of Gaya and Patna 
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in Bihar, a kingdom of the greatest political 'importance in the 
history of Ancient and Medieval India. The rise of the 
Maurj-a Empire of Magadha is described in Chapter VII. 
(p. 53). Once again in later history did Magadha become the 
centre of a gieat empire, under the Gupta Dynasty, the estab- 
lishment of which is marked-by its era which begins in the year 
319 A.D. The ancient capital of Magadha iras GiriiTaja or 
Rajagriha. the site of ivhich is marked by ruins at the village 
of Rajgir in the Patna District. The later capital was Patali- 
putra, for which v. List of Cities, N. 11 (App. B). 

Mahanadi, the "Great Ritter,’ wliich still retains its name. 
It Hows through the Orissa and was the northern limit of the 
ancient kingdom of Kalinga. 

ALvh.\rashtra, the Maratlia Coimtry, the Districts of 
Nasik. Poona, Satara, and the Kolhapur State in the Bombay 
Presidency. The inhabitants of this region are called Rathikas 
(Sanskrit Rashlrtka) in the inscriptions of Asoka and are 
associated with the Pitenikas or people of Paithan. 

M.tLVVA. (1) Malwa in Central India. It was sometimes 
divided into tivo kingdom: Asanti or W. Malava with its 
capital Ujjayini (Ujjain), and Akara or E. Malava with its 
capital Vidisa (Bhilsa). 

(2) (Also spelt Malaya, or Malaya) a people living in the 
Punjab and known from Sanskrit literature. They are the 
Malli of the historians of Alexander the Great. 

The name was probably that of a tribe ivhich had settle- 
ments in diSerent parts of India. 

M.tRU, the Thar or Great Indian Desert of Rajputana. 

Mathura, v. List of Cities, No. 9 (App. B). 

Matsy.v, tlie name of a people mentioned in the Rig-veda. 
In the period of the Mahabharata they lived to the south of the 
Kurus and to the ivest of the Surasenas. Their country is 
tlie modern State of Alwar in Rajputana and some adjacent 
■districts. 

Mithila. v. List of Cities, No. 10 (App. B). 

Narmada, the modern river Narbada. 

NISHADH.A, an ancient kingdom on the south of the 
Vindhya Mountains. It lay to the south of Malva and to the 
north-west of Vidarbha. It is best known as the realm of King 
Nala, in the ‘Story of Nala,’ an episode of the Mahabharata 

Pallava, a people of Southern India having as their capi- 
tal Kanchi (Conjeeveram). 

P.tNCHAEA. a people ivho appear to be identical with the 
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kriMs mcniioncd m tlie Rig>cda The name would suggest 
that they were a confederation of h\e tribes (Sanskrit Pancha 
five') In hisiot) the) are sometimes dnidcd into two king 
doms — South Panchala the country between the Jumna and 
Ganges to the east and southeast of the Kurus and Sura 
senas and North Pancliala districts o[ the United Provinces 
lying cast of the Ganges and northwest of the Province of 
Oudh The capital of South Pancliala was kampilya now 
represented by ruins nt the village of kampd in the Farmkha 
bad District It appears m the Mahabharata as the capital of 
king Dnupada the father of Krishna or Draupadi who became 
the wife of the five sons of Pandu The capital of North Pan 
chala was Abicchatra also mentioned in the Mahabharata and 
now a ruined site still bearing the same name near the village 
of Ramnugar in the Bareilly District 

The Pandialas arc often associated with the Kurus r 
kURU 

Panova an anaent people occupying the modem Districts 
of ^^adura and Tinnevelly in the extreme south of India They 
are mentioned by Greek and Latin auiliors and also by the 
Emperor Asoka in his edicts 

rnropanisus sometimes written Paropanusus the Greek 
name for the Hindu Kush which was also sometimes called the 
Indian Caucasus It is the Greek form of Pnntp/tresanna the 
name which the people of this region bear in the Babylonian 
and Susian versions of the inscription of Darius at Behisiun 
(v p 4'j) 

Parushni the name m the Rigvcda of the river which is 
called in later Sanskrit Iravati the modern Ravi It is the 
Hydraotes of the Greeks It is celebrated in the Rigveda in 
connexion with the victory of Sndas over the ten kings 
Patahputra t List of Cities No 1 1 (App B) 

Pntishthana v List of Cities No 12 (App B) 

Prayaga t List of Cities No H (App B) 

Ra^agrihv v Magadha 
R ohini V Sakva 

Sndanira v Videiia (For SaLala and Sakya see p 80) 
Sv'iATVTA, the ‘Even Shore’ the ancient name of the 
Ganges delta 

Sarasvati the River of Lakes’ v p 26 
Sindhu the ancient name of the Indus the river from whidi 
India derives us name {v p IS) 

SindiiuSauvir-a, the lower valley of the Indus approxi 
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mately the modern Province of Sind. The two parts of the 
compound are often used separately as names having much the 
same meaning. 

Sipra, V. List of Cities. No. 15. UjjasTiu (App. B). 

SuRASHTRA, the ‘Good Kingdom,’ Kathiawar and a part of 
Gujarat in IVestern India. The name survives in the modern 
name Surat. (Sravasti, Surasena, Surparaka, Sutudri, see p. 80). 

Suvastu, the ‘River of Good Dwellings,’ the name in tfie 
Rig-veda for the Swat, a tributary of the Kabul River. 

Takshasila, y. List of Cities, No. 14 (App. B.). 

Tamraparnt. (1) the Sanskrit name of a town in Ceylon, 
sometimes used in a wider sense to denote the whole island. 
In this latter sense it occurs in its Pali form Tambapanni in 
Buddhist literature and in the inscriptions of Asoka. It is 
known to Greek and Latin writers as Taprobane. (2) Tam- 
braparni, a river in the Tinnevelly Dist. of Madras. 

Tapi, the Sanskrit name of the modern river Tapti in 
Western India. 

Ujja)ini, v. List of Cities. No. 15 (App. B.). 

Vaisali, the modern Basarh in the Hajipiu subdivision which 
occupies the south-western corner of the MuzafEarpur District 
of Bihar. The ancient site is marked by a large mound of 
ruins and by a magnificent uninscribed pillar of Asoka which 
is siuraounted by the figure of a lion. It is described by the 
Chinese Buddltisi pilgrim. Hiuen Tsiang, who \'isited the spot 
early in the seventh century a.d. In tlte sixth century n.c. 
Vaisali teas the seat of a small but powerful aristocratic oligarchy 
of nobles belonging to the Licchavi clan tvhich seems to have 
been a branch of the Vriji tribe. The Vrijis formed a con- 
federacy, and the country of the Vrijis seems to have included 
not only Vaisali but also the larger adjoining realm of Videha. 
It was at Kundapura, die modem Basukund, a suburb of Vaisali, 
that Vardhamana Jnataputra, the founder of Jainism, was born. 
Vaisali was famous also in the annals of Buddhism ; and it was 
here that the Second Buddhist Coimcil was held a hundred 
years after Buddha’s death for the purpose of correcting certain 
abuses which had grotm up in the doctrine and practices of the 
religious community. Vaisali, situated near the opposite bank of 
the Ganges, was a standing menace to Pataliputra and stood in 
the way of the expansion of the kingdom of Magadha. It was 
accordingly reduced to submission by Ajatasatru, tbe king of 
Magadha, diortly after Buddha’s death. The remoral of this 
obstacle cleared the way for the extension of the political 
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influence of Magadha not only otcr Videha (Tirhut) but also 
o\er kosala (Oudh), and is therefore an important fact ui the 
groivth of the empire of Magadha 

Vaijayanti, v List of Cities No 16 (App B), ^ 

V'^ANCA, the old form of the modern name Bengal Ic 
denoted the ivestern and central districts of the present pro- 
\ince, VIZ Murshidabad. Birbhum Burdwan, and Nadia 
Vatsa, the region of Pra)aga (v List of Cities, No 13) or 
Allahabad in the United Provinces Its capital was Kausambi 
svhich has been identifled, tliough not with absolute certainty, 
with Kosam, the name borne by tuo adjacent Milages (Kosara 
Inam and Kosam K.hiraj') in the Allahabad District 

ViDARBHA, the modern Berar, noiv attached to the Central 
Provinces It was the kingdom of Bhima, the father of 
Damayanti, the heroine of the 'Story of Nala The tradition 
of a war between Magadha and Vidarbha is preserved m 
Kalidasas historical drama Malavikagmmitra (e 400 ad) 
Kalidasa like Shakespeare, was probably careless about details 
of anaent history or geography, and some of the information 
which we derive from tht Motavikagnimitra is no doubt inexact 
If vve may correct and supplement this information from other 
sources, ve may suppose that early in the second century nc, 
when the Sunga kmg Pmhyamitra was reignmg over 
Magadha vvith his son Agnimitra as viceroy of the Province 
of Malava, there was a war between Malax a and Vidarbha, 
which was at that period probably a province of the Andhra 
Empire 

Videha, Tirbut or Northern Bihar It probably compnsed 
the districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, ancl Darbhanga in the 
Province of Bihar In its south west comer (the Hajipur 
subdivision of the Muaffarpur District) lay the little state of 
Vaisali Videha was separated from Magadha (S Bihar) by the 
Ganges and from Kosala (Oudh) by the nver Sadanira, 
probably the Great GandalL It was the lerlm of King 
Janaka, the father of Sita, the heroine of the Ramayini Its 
vvay iWvVhvlr 

Vidisa, V Malava ^ 

Vipas or Vipasa, the Hjphasis of the Greeks and the 
modern Beas 

Vindhya, the range of mountains still bearing the same 
name It is usually regarded in Sanskrit literature as the 
natural boundary between Northern and Southern India 

Vitasta, the name in the Rigveda for the Hydaspes of 
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Alexander’s historians and the modern river Jhelum. Latin 
classical witers use ‘Hydaspes/ like ‘Britain,’ to denote 
some far remote region on the confines of the habitable world ; 
e.g. Horace (Odes I. xxii) : 

quse loca fabulosus 
, Lambit Hydaspes, 

These geographical references are not always strictly correct, 
as, for example, Virgil’s 'Medus Hydaspes’ (Genrgics. iv. 211) 
w'hich would place the river in Persia. 

Vriji, V. Vaisali. 

Yamuna, the ‘Twin River,’ the Jumna, the sister of the 
Ganges. It is mentioned three times in the Rig-veda. At 
that period it probably marked the extreme limit to which the 
Aryan settlements had yet extended. 
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usr OF QTIES rVDICATCD BY SUMERALS THE 
MAP (at the end) 

^.1 Amaravatj the Abode ot the Immortah a tillage tn 
the Guntur District of Madras on the Krishna (Kistna) 
River Near it stood Dhanjakataka ^haranikolta) one of 
the capitals of Andhra desa the Countrj of the Andhras 
Amaravati is famous for its Buddhist stupa onca probabl) the 
most magnificent of all the monuments of India now ruined 
by the vandalism of modern times Some of its sculptures m 
uhite marble are presened on the great staircase of tlhe British 
Museum and others in the Madras Museum \ 

2 Ayodhya the modem Ajodh)i a sacred toun\ n the 

Gogra River m the F)?abad District of the United Px'^^ices- 
It was the capital of the kingdom of Kosala (Oudh) 
residence of King Dasaratha the father of Rama of the Raitaa 
)ana Oudh (Awadh) is simply the modern form of the naml^ 
In Buddhist literature Saketa appears as the capital cV 
Kosala and as one of the largest oties of India It has bec\ 
supposed that either Saketa and Ayodbp were identical or thal 
they were adjacent cities like London and ■Westminster 1 
^ Bhrigu kaccha the Shore of Bhrigu a legendary king 
later spelt Bharu kaccha the Greek Banigara and the modern 
Broach a tmvn in the Bombay Presidency near the mouth of the 
Narmada (Narbada) In anaent times it svas a famous seaport 
Sakala the modern Sialkot in the Lahore Division of 
the Punjab was the capital of the Madras svho are known m the 
later Vedic period (BrihadaranyTika Upanishad) Sakala-dsipa 
or the island of Sakala sxas the name for the doah, or land 
lying between the two risers Chandrabhaga (Chenab) and 
B’avati (Rasi) Sakala svas the capital or one of Uie capitals 
of the Greek kings of the House of Euthydemus and the residence 
of Menander (Milinda) (y p 69) After the invasion of the 
Hunas (Huns) in the last quarter of the fifth century aj) it 
became the capital of Toramana and his son Mihirakula 

5 Sravasti the modem Set Mahet in the Gonda Disrict of 
Oudh a aty of the kingdom of Kosala intimately associated 
with the teaching of Buddha Many of his discourses are said 
to have been delivered while he was residing there in the 
monastery of the Jetas^na a lai^ park which had been pur 
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chased for him from Prince Jeta by the wealthy merchant 
Anathapindika. The price was represented by the number of 
the square coins of the period (v. Plate II. i), which when 
placed edge to edge sufficed to cover the ground. This 
purchase is the subject of a has relief on the great Buddhist 
stupa at Bharhut, in the Nagod State of Central India. 

6.^ Indraprastha, the modern Indarpat near Delhi, was the 
seednd capital of the Kurus. According to the story told 
in the Mahabharata, the blind king, Dhritarashtra, with his 
hundred sons, continued to rule at the old capital Hastinapura 
on the Ganges, while he assigned to his nephews, the five 
Pandus, a district on the Jumna where they founded Indra- 
prastha. The ‘Field of the Kurus.' or the region of Delhi, 
was the scene of the subsequent war between the Kurus and the 
Pandus when, according to the epic in its present form, all the 
nations of India were ranged on one side or the other ; and it 
has been the great battlefield of India evei since, as it forms a 
narrow strip of habitable countr) l)ing between the Himalayas 
and the Indian Desert through which every invading army 
from the Punjab must foice its way. Because of this strategical 
importance Delhi became the capital of India under the Mughal 
emperors, who came into India by land from the north-west. 
The British, on the other hand, who came b) sea made their 
earliest capitals near the coast. 

,JL Kanchi, the modem Conjeeveram {Kachi-pinaj}i) in the 
Chingleput District of Madras. It was the capital of the Pallavas. 

Kanyakubja, the modem Kanauj in the Farrukhabad 
District of the United Provinces, an ancient dty famous in 
Indian history. The fanciful derivation of its name from the 
two Sans.krit words, kanya ‘a maiden’ and kubja ‘hunchback,’ 
gave rise to the legend, told in the first book of the 
Ramayana, of the hundred daughters of King Kusanabha who 
were condemned to tliis deformity by the curse of the rishi 
Va)^! as a punishment for declining his offer of marriage. Ute 
story is also told, with variations, by the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim, Hiueu Tsiang, vvho visited the court of King 
Harshavardhana at Kanauj early in the seventh centurv’ A.n. 

9. Mathura, which still retains its ancient name now usual- 
ly written Muttra, is a city in the Agra Division of the United 
Provinces. It was the capital of the Surasenas. and, as being 
the birthplace of the god Krishna, it was held seared by the 
Hindus. It was governed by native princes, whose names are 
known from their coins, in the second century b.c., and it 
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passed from them into the possession of one of the families of 
haka satraps c 100 bc (» the Lion Capital of Mathura on 
Plate IV and the note in App D) Under the Kushaui 
Empire u ssas an important religious centre of the Jams 
^10 Mithila the capital of the kingdom of Videba (Tirhut 
Or N Bihar) and the residence of Kmg Janaka the father of Sita 
the heroine of the Rama)'ana 

II PataJiputra the modern Patna the capital of Magadha 
under the Maurja Empire It is described by Megasthaanes, 
the Greek ambassador of Seleucus king of S)Tia ivho sisued 
the court of Cliandragupta c 300 b c. (Ch VII) 

^2 Pratishthana the modern Paithan on the Godavari in 
the Aurangabad District of the Niiams Donumons It was 
the capital of the tvestem provinces of the Andhra Empire 

13 Praj-aga the modern Allahabad in the United Pro- 
's meCs It is the sacred region where Ganges and Jumna meet 

14 Takshasila the Taxila of the Greeks Its site i*^ 
marked b> miles of rums near Shahdhen oi Dher i Shahan the 
Mound of the Kings m the Rawalpindi District of the Punjab 
It was the mo>t celebrated University town of Anacnt India 
where students learnt the three Vedas (Rig Yajur and 5aman) 
and the eighteen arts The district of Takshasila sometimes 
formed an independent kingdom as m the dajs of Alexander 
the Great but it is often regarded as a province of the kingdom 
of Gandhara 

15 Ujjajim on the Sipra a tributary of the Chirmanvati 
(Chumbal) in the modern Ujjam in Gwalior Central India It 
was the capital of As anti or W MaJava and the residence and 
the viceroy of the viestem provinces both under the Maurja and 
the Gupta Empires Owing to its position it became a great 
commercial centre Here met the three routes from the 
^Veste^n Coast with its sea ports Surparaka (Sopara) and 
Bhrigukaccha (Broach) from the Deccan and from Sravasti in 
Kosala (Oudh) It w'as also a great centre of science and 
literature The Hindu astronomers reckoned their first 
meridian of longitude from Ujiayini and the dramas of Kalidasa 
were performed on the occasion of the Spring resuval before 
Its viceregal court c 400 aj> 

16 ^arjayanti the modem Banavasi m the N Kanara 
District of the Bombay Presidency It was the capital of the 
south western provinces of the Andhra Empire It vvas after 
■wards held by the Chutu family of Satakarnis and from them 
It passed to the Kadambas 
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THE GIRKAR ROCK IN 18C9 

(Plate I, rrontispiece, and Plate V a) 

■GirnaR the Sanskrit Gtrinagara the *Hill City/ was in 
anaent times the name of Junagadh in Kathiawar It is now 
applied to the sacred mountain on the east of the city At the 
foot of this mountain stands a rock which is tvithout question 
one of the most interesting and valuable of all historical 
monuments It is about twelve feet in height and seventy five 
feet in circumference at tlie base and it has engraved on its 
surface records of three kings belonging to three different 
dynasties which have ruled over Wcstein India — (1) Asoka 
the Maturya Emperor, c 250 bc., (2) Rudiadaman, the 
Mahakshatrapa or Great Satnp of Suiashtra and Malava 
(inscription dated m the year 72 of what was called at a later 
date the Saka eras: 150 ad) and (3) Skandagupta the Gupta 
Emperor (inscription bearing dates in the years 136 
137, and 138 of the Gupta era beginning in 319 ad=: 455, 456, 
and 457 Aa>) 

The illustration is from a photograph taken by James 
Burgess in 1869 Since that date the rock has been protected 
from further injury by a roof The fourteen edicts of Asoka 
are engraved on the northeast face of the rock and cover 
a space of about 100 square feet The inscription of Rudra 
daman occupies the top, and the inscription of Skandagupta 
the west face 

The edicts of Asoka have already been described (u ch 
VII) The subjoined reproduction of an impression of the 
second edict will serve to illustrate the beautiful Brahmi writing 
tft "Alt -pmoi— ‘lilt it'Am in Vltit- ongmJi tnt thitHft. two 
in height — and the translation which is appended will show 
the historical importance of these inscripuons 
Transliteration 

(1) Savrata vijitamhi devanam priyasa pnyadasino rano 

(2) evara api pracliaratcsu yatfaa Choda Pada Satiyaputo 
Kcralaputo a Tamba 
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(3) pamni Amtiyako Yonaraja ye vapi tasa Amtiyakasa 
Aamipam. 

(4) rajano savrata devanam priyasa priyadasino rano dve 
-chikichha kata 

(o) manusa-chikichiia clia pasu-chikichha cha osudhani 
cha yani manusopagani cha 

(6) paso[pa]gani cha yata yata nasti savrata harapitani cha 
ropapitani cha 

(7) mulani cha phalani cha yata yata nastt savrata hara- 
pitani cha ropapitani cha. 

(8) panithesu kupa cha khanapita ixachha cha ropapita 
paribhogaya pasumanusanam. 

Translahon 

‘Everywhere in the realm ot his Gracious Majesty, the 
King, the Beloved of the Gods, and likewise also in tlie border 
lands, such as (the counu'ies ol) the Cholas the Band) as, 
Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, as far as Ce>loD, Antiochus the Greek 
king, or the kings in the neighbourhood of the said Antiochus, 
everywhere has his Gracious Majesty, the King, the Beloved of 
the Gods, provided remedies of two kinds, remedies for men 
and remedies for animals ; and herbs, both such as arc service- 
able to men and sendceable to animals, wheresoever there 
were none, has he everswhere caused to be procured and plant- 
ed, roots also and fruits, wheresoever there were none, has he 
es'erynvhere caused to be procured and planted, and on the high- 
ways has he caused ivells to be dug and trees to be planted 
for the enjoyment of animals and men.’ 

COINS OF ANCIENT INDIA 
(Plate II) 

1. Punch-Marked Coin 

Obv. A number of s)Tnbols. 

Rev. Traces of symbols. Silver. 

This represents the primitive form of Indian coinage, 
which is little more than a currency' of square or oblong pieces 
cut out of a flat plate of silver. The symbols punched on to 
the coin on the obverse are supposed to be the private marks 
of the money-changers, while those on the reverse, tvhich^ arc 
almost invariably fewer in number and of a someuhat differ- 
ent character, may possibly denote the locality in which the 
coins w’ere issued. 
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2 ANaENT Cast Coin 

Obv Rano Dbamapalasa=\Com) of King Dhartnapala 
in e\ery ancient Brahmi diaracters wntten from right to left 
R£i> Blank. Brouz€ 

Corns of this dass art found at the nllage of Lran in the 
Saugor District of the Central Prosmces This com has been 
quoted in support of the \iew that the Brahmi alphabet i\as 
origmall) imtien from right to left like K.haro'hthi {i 
P 10) 

3 Guild Tolen 

Obv Steelyard, abo\e Dufaka or Dojaha, in Kharoshthi 
characters 

Rev in incuse Negama — ‘Merchants in Brahmi 
characters Brotue 

The use of these tokens is uncertiin as also is the meaning 
of the legend on the Obierse 

i Pantaleon 

Obv in incuse Maneless lion to right, Greek legend 
Basileos Pantaleonios^ (Com) of king Panialeon ’ 

Rev An Indnn dancing girl , Brahmi legend 
Pamtalevasa * Bronze 

Pantileon tvas one of the earliest Greek kings of Bactna to 
reign also m India The square shape of this com shosvs the 
influence of the old Indian currency of the district m which u 
was struck 

5 Ancient Struck Coin Sincix Die 
Obv A Chaitya or Buddhist shrine to left, Patasvaka in,. 
Brahmi characters , to right, a standing figure worslupping , 
beneath hmi the sjTobol called nandipada, ‘the footprint of 
Nandi (Siva s bull) 

Rev Blank. Bronze 

It has been suggested that the l^nd rofoiuo^a may denote 
the ‘Fig tree’ (uala) branch of the Asvakas a people of North 
Western India wlio ina) perhaps be the Assakenoi of Alexan 
der’s historians The three eirlj forms of Indian coinage — 
punch marked cast and struck on one side onlj — arc illustrated 
by Nos 1, 2, and 5 respectively 

* In the case of all the biluignal coins represented m th a plate the 
Indian legend is an etact traRsIstioO of tho Greek, 
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6. SOPHYTES 

Obv. Helmeted head of king to right. 

Rev. Cock to right ; above, on left, a caduceus (the emblem 
of the Greek god Hermes); Greek legend. Sop hutou= {Coin) 
of Sophytes.’ Silver. 

The coin is purely Greek in style. At the time of Alexan- 
der’s invasion, Sophytes, whose name in its Greek form is sup- 
posed to represent the Sanskrit Saubhuti, was ruling over a 
kingdom in the Punjab. He entertained Alexander tvith the 
spectacle of a fight in which four of his dogs were matched 
against a lion. As his sporting propensities were so strong, it 
is impossible that the cock on his coins may be a fighting cock. 
That sport was certainly popular in Ancient India. 

7. Aim ALGID AS 

Obv. Bust of king to right; Greek legend, Basileos nike- 
phorou i Aiitialkidou=‘ {Coin) of King Antialcidas, the Victo- 
rious.’ 

Rev. Zeus seated on a throne and holding in his right hand 
a figure of Nike (the goddess of victory) ; on the left, the 
forepart of an elephant tvith trunk upraised ; Kharoshthi legends 
Mabarajasa jayadharasa j Amliaithilasa. Silver. 

The type of Zeus enthroned is frequently found on the coins 
of the Greek princes of the house of Eucratides to -which 
Antialcidas belonged. For the Indian inscription in which he 
is mentioned, v. p. 71. 

8. Menander 

Obv. Bust of king thrusting a spear to felt ; Greek legend, 
Basileos soteros | Met 2 androu=‘{Com) of King Menander, the 
Saviour.’ 

Rev. Athene hurling a thunder-bolt to right ; Kharoshthi 
legend, Mabarajasa Iratarasa | Menamdrasa, Silver. 

For Menander, v. p. 68. He belonged to the family of 
Euthydemus, of which the figure of Athene is the most 
characteristic coin-type. 

9. Demetrius 

Obv. Head of elephant to right. 

Rev. Caduceus ; Greek legend. Basileos Demetriou, ‘(Coin) 
of King Demetrius.’ Bronze. 

10. Maues 

Obv. Head of elephant to right. 
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liev Caduceus, Greek legend, Basikos Mauou, '(Com) of 
King Maues’ Jironi 

These coins, the second of ulndi is an exact imitation of 
the first, show that the rule of the d^tnct lU which they 
circulated passed from the Greeks of the house of tuthydemus 
to the Sakas (v 73 74) 


1 1 Kuoutidls 

Obv Helinetcd bust of king to right 
Rev The caps of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) sur 
mounted by stars , two palms , below, a monogram , Greek 
legend, Basdeos EukraUdou=‘{coio) of King Eucratides 

Stiver 


12 Liaka Kvsulaka 

Obv HeJmeted bust to right 

Rev The caps of the Dioscuri , two palms , below, a mono 
gram , Legend m Greek charaaers {Lijflfto [h]ozoulo 

Silver 

Similarly these coins show the transition of (he district to 
which they belong from the rule of the house of Xucratides to 
the Sakas Ltaka Kusulaka was a satrap and the father of Paiika 
whose insaiption at Takshasila was cng^a^ed m the reign of 
the Great King Moga (the Maues or Moa of the coins) and is 
dated in the seventy eighth year of an era which his not yet 
been determined (o p 74) 

13 Dharachosiia, King or Auiiu'tuARA 

Obv Standing figure (probably of Vis\anutr3 the rishi of 
the third book of the Rig ^(^a) , Kharoshthi legends , (1) Around 
Mahaclevasa ratio Dharaghosiiasa J Odunihflmfl=*(Com) of the 
Great Lord, King Dharaghosa | Prince of Audurabara , (2) 
across, J'lsiamtira 

Rev Trident battle axe. Tree within railing Braliim 
legend (identical with the Kharoshthi legend (1) on the 
Obverse) Silver 

Audarobara, or the country of the Udumbaras, tras situated 
in that region of the Punjab in which the two alphabets of 
Anaent India, Brahmi and Kharoshthi were used concurrent 
ly The coins are found in the neighbourhood of Pathankot 
ID the Gurdaspur District They show the influence of the 
Greek type of coinage In fabric and style they somewhat 
resemble the coins of Apollodolus, a prince of the house of 
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£uth)deinus, and they are sometimes found in association with 
them. Their date would seem to be about 100 b.c. 


THE BESNAGAR COLUMN 
(Plate m, and Plate VI) 

This monument is best desaibed in the words of J. H. 
Marshall, the Director General of Archaeologj’ in India. 
He says (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, p. 1953); 


“When examining the ancient site of Besnagar, near Bhilsa, 
in the extreme south of the Gwalior State my attention was 
drawn to a stone column standing near a large mound, a litde 
to the north-east of the main site, and separated from it by a 
branch of the Bettva river. This column had been noticed by 
A. Cunningham as far back as 1877, and a description of it 
(though not a wholly accurate one) appeared in his Report for 
that year. The shaft of the column is a monolith, octagonal at 
the base, sixteen-sided in the middle, and thirty-two-sided 
above, w'ith a garland dividing the upper and middle portions; 
the capital is of the Persepolitan bell-shaped type, with a 
massive abacus surmounting it and the tvhole is crowned with a 
palm-leaf ornament of strangely unfamiliar design, which 1 
strongly suspect did not originally belong to it. In 1877 this 
column was thickly encrusted from top to bottom, as it still is, 
■with vermilion paint smeared on it by pilgrims, ■who generation 
after generation have come to tvorship at the spot.” 


The subsequent removal of the paint revealed the inscrip- 
tion, the historical importance of which has been already des- 
cribed (p. 71). A specimen of the coinage of the Gneco-lndian 
Ring, Antialddas, is shown in Plate II, No. 7. The inscription 
shows tliat the figure on the top of the column, if original, 
should represent Garuda, who has the form of a bird and is 
supposed to carry the god Vishnu. There is also a smaller 
inscription or tivo lines, apparently in verse. The text and 
translation of the two inscriptions here given are based on 
the readings and interpretations proposed by Bloch, Fleet, 
Barnett, and \'’enis, in various articles w’hich will be found 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for the years 1909 
and 1910. 
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Transuteration 

A 

(1) Devadc\-a$a Va (sudejvasa Garucladhvaje apm 

(2) karite i[a] HelicMorcna bhaga 

(3) vatena Di)'asa putrena TaLhaiilakcna 

(4) Yona-dutcna agatena maharajasa 

(5) Amtahkitasa upa[tn]ta sakasam rano 
(Q K.asiput[r]asa Bhagabliadrasa tratarasa 

(7) vasena [chatu]dascmna mjcna \adhamanasa 


(1) Trim amuta padaot — [su] anuthitant 

(2) na)amti s\’aga dama saga apraroada 

Translation 

A 

Thu Garuda-column of V3sude%a (Vishnu) the god of 
gods was crcclcd here b) Heltodorus a worshipper of Vishnu 
the son of Dion and an inhabitant of Taxila who came as 
Greek ambassador from the Great King Aniialcidas to King 
Kasipuira Bhagabhadn (he Sasiour then reigning prosperous 
1) m the fourteenth )car of lus kingship 

B 

Three immortal precepts (footsteps) when practised 
lead to !icd\cn — self restraint diarit) consaentiousncss 


THE hfATHURA LION CAPITAL 
(Plate IV and PI «c \ b) 

This capital of hard red sandstone must onginallj hate 
surmounicu a pillar It sms discoscrcd b> the late Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji it Muttri where tt s\as built into the step* 
of an altar devoted to the worship of Sitala or the goddess 
of small pox The Pandit was also the first to decipher the 
Kharoslithi inscriptions with which the capital is completel) 
covered and to recognize ihctr great historical value (v p 75) 
He bequeathed the capital to the British Afuseum v\hcre it ma) i 
now be seen in tlie Gallcr) of Religions The lUustrat on (phteA^ 
represents the base of the capital vvh"re it v as jointed to 
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the pillar. It contains the beginning oE the chief inscription, 
rhe transliteration and translation are, with a fete slight 
changes in the former, borrowed from the edition of F. W. 
rhomas in the Epigraphia Indica, voL ix. p. 135. 

TlUtNSUTER.VnON 

(1) Mahachhatravasa Rajulasa 

(2) agramahish (r)i-A)’asia- 

(3) Komusaa dhitra 

(4) Kiaraostasa ^-uvarana 

(5) matra Nadasi-.Akasa . . . 

Tiuxseation 

‘‘By the Chief Queen of the Great Satrap Rajula, daughter 
)£ Ayasi-Komusa, mother of the Heir Apparent Kharaosta, 
'Jandasi-Altasa (by name)” [associated with the other 
nembers of her family a relic of the Holy Sage, Buddha, was 
leposited in the stupa]. 
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OUTLINES OF CHRONOLOGY 

Ir iDUSi; be understood that many of the dates given are only 
approximately correct 
B c. 

12001000 Earliest Vedic hymns 

1000 800 Period of the Vedtc collections — Rigveda Sama 
veda Yajurveda and Atbarva teda 
800 600 Period of the Brahmanas 
600 The earliest Upanishads 

660 583 Zoroaster the founder of the religion of the Ascsta 
600 200 Period of the Sutras 

509527 Vardhainana Jnatapuira the founder of Jainism 
563-483 Siddhartha Gautama the founder of Buddhism 
658 530 Cyrus king of Persia 

The conquest of Gandlnra look place in his reign 
543-491 flimbisara king of Magadha coniemporarj with 
Buddha 

522-486 Danus I king of Persia 

The expedition ol Scylax and the conquest of 
India :sthc country of the Indus took place m 
his reign c 510 bc 

49M59 Ajaiasatru king of Magadha contemporart with 
Buddha 

400 300 Period of the Mahabharaia 
400 200 Period of the Ramayana 
343 321 The Nanda dynasty of Magadha 
336 323 Alexander the Great king of Macedon 
331 The battle of Gaugamcla 

The Persian empire and in theory its Indian 
provinces come under the stvay of Alexander the 
Trevor 

327325 Indian expedition of Alexander the Great 
321 184 The Maurya dynasty of Magadha 
321 297 Chandragupta king of Magadha founder of the 
Maurya empire 

312280 Seleucus Nicator king of Syria 

The Seleucid era dates from the beginning of his- 
reign 
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B.C. 

305. 

297-269. 

285-258. 

285-247. 

277-239. 

272. 

2m^. 

261-246. 

2 ^ 

250. 

247-207. 

246. 

230. 

220 . 

209. 

200 - 100 . 


Invasion of the Punjab by Seleucus Nicator. 
Bindusara, king o£ Magadha and Maurya emperor. 
Magas, king of Gyrene, contemporary rvith Asoka. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, contemporary 
with Asoka. 

Antigonus Gonatas, king of Mecedon, contemporary 
with Asoka. 

Accession of Alexander, king of Epirus, contem- 
porary with Asoka. 

Asoka, king of Magadha and Maurya emperor. 

The dates in Asoka’s inscription are reckoned from 
his coronation in 264 b.c. 

Antiochus II Thebsi king of Syria, contemporary 
tvitli Asoka. 

Conquest ot Kalinga by Asoka in the ninth year 
after his coronation. 

Establishment of the kingdom of Bactria by 
Diodotus, and of the kingdom of Parthia by 
Arsaces. 

Tissa. king of Ceylon, contemporary with Asoka. 
Introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon by Mahendra 
(Mahinda). 

Euthydemus, king of Bactria, supplants the house 
of Diodotus. 

Establishment of the Andhra power (Satavahana 
dynasty). 

Invasion of Bactria and the Kabul Valley by 
Antiochus III the Great, king of Syria 
(223-187 B.C.). 

Gra:co-Indian kings of the house of Euthydemus 
ruling in N.W. India. 

The Indian conquests of the Gneco-Bactrian kings 
began in the reign of Euthydemus (c. 200 B.c.). 
They tvcre extended over the Kabul Valley, Gan- 
dhara, and ‘India’=the country of the Indus, by 
Demen-ius (c. 195 b.c.). This house was deprived 
of its possessions in Bactria, in the Kabul Valley, 
and in Gandliara by Eucratides {c. 175 b.c.) 
Subsequently, the chief centre of its power lay in 
the E. Punjab. The chief princes of this house 
after Demetrius were Apollodotus, Menander, and 
the Stratos. 
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BC 

184-72 The Sunga dynasty of Magadha and Malava 

Tht first ktng Twhpnwira, ruled over Magadha, 
wuh his son, Agmnuira, as viceroy o£ Malava It 
IS possible that the ling Bhagabliadra, who had 
political relations with Antialcidas a Gratco-Indian 
king of the house of Xucratides may have been the 
Suoga viceroy of Malava ^ 71) 

175 25 Graco-Indian kings of the house of Eucraudes 
ruling m NW India 

Eucratides wrested the Kabul Valle) and Gan 
dhara from the house of Euthydemus, and kings of 
his house held these provinces together v\iih posses 
sions in Bactria until the Saka invasion of Bactria 
(e 135 Dc) after which their rule was confined 
to territories south of the Hindu Kush They were 
deprived of Gandhaxa b) the Sakas c 100 oc and 
of the Kabul Valley by the Kushanas c 25 b c The 
immediate successors of Euaitides were Heliocles 
and Antialcidas The last king of this house was 
Hermaeus 

171 138 Mithradates 1 king of Barthm 

He inv'aded Bactria in (be reign of Eucratides 
150 Kharavela king of Kahnga 
155 The Saka invasion of Bactna 
100 The Saka inv-asion of NW India 

The Sakas conquered the Punjab from the 
Grarco-Indian kinp of the house of Euthydemus 
and Gandhara from the Grzeco-Indijn kings of the 
house of Eucratides 
58 Initial year of the Vikrama era 

The establishment of this era marks the defeat 
of the Sakas in Malava by a king v^ho is known as 
Vikrama dit)-a 

50 A Pahlava dynasty (the family of Vonones) ruling 
m NW India 

The prease relations of the Pahlavas (the family 
of Vonones) to the Sakas (the family of Maues) are 
uncertain , but there was undoubtedly some con 
nexion between them It is probable that the two 
peoples had been assoaated for renturies m the 
: eastern provinces (Drangiana— Seistan and *‘racho- 

sia=sKandahar) of the Persian and Parthian empires 
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B.C. 

The appearance of the family of Vonones in India 
seems to denote the extension to India of a Parthian 
power already established in these eastern provinces. 

25. Conquest of the Kabul Valley by the Kushana chief 
Kujtda Kadphises. 

The etddence of coins seems to indicate that 
Kujula Kadphises was contemporary with the 
Roman emperor Augustus (27 E.G.-14 a.d.). His 
conquest of the last remaining Gneco-Indian 
lungdom in the Kabul Valley mar^ tlie beginning 
of die extension of the Kushana power from Bactria 
to India. During the period of his rule in the 
Kabul Valle)’, Gandhara, the Punjab, and Sind 
were still held by the Pahlavas and the Sakas. 

AJ). 

21-50. Gondopharnes, Pahlva king of N. "Wk India. 

The Pahlava power culminated and probably 
began to decline under this king. His Takht-i- 
Bhai inscription shows that he ruled in Gandhara, 
and, if its dates are correcdy interpreted, that he 
began to reign in 21 a.d. and was suU reigning 
in 47 AJ). 

30. tVima Kadphises, Kushana king. 

The extension of the Kushana poiver from the 
Kabul Valley to ‘India’=the country of the Indus, 
began in his reign. 

78. Kanishka, Kushana king. 

The Saka era, so called at a later date because 
it was used for more than three centuries by the 
Saka kings of Surashtra, originally satraps of the 
Kushanas, probably marks the establishment of the 
Kushana empire under Kanishka. 
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Ahmiba, 79 

Acesioes = GhAndiabhaga — 
Glionab=:A3ikni, g c 
Achira\ati=Bap(i, 80 
Asoka, Maurja emperor, 5S^ 

contemporary Ilellcntc 80>c- 
reisna mentioned m hts 
edicts, 11 

sent DusBionanca to Hellenic 
kingdoms, 57 

erected a pillar to mark 
l]uddha 3 birtlilace, 35, 56 
conquest ot Aalinga, 61 
extent of liia dominions, 11, 57 
religious toUration in lus 
rein, S9 

bis heir apparent mentioned tn 
bis edicts, 58 

hi3 grandson Dasaratba, 58 
Giraar inscnption, 94 
I also inscriptions as soorcea of 
history 
Atrama, 31 
dels of 5* Thomas, 76 
Asrsks, 96 
Asvms^ 43 
Aclhvarya, 24 
AgaissLat, ignis, 22 
Aguimilra, Sungs king Viceroy of 
^laiara, 60, 86 

Abiccbatra, capital of N Panchala, 
34 

AiryamAryan, 3 
Aitareya Urahmana, 29, 78 
Ajatasatru (1) king of Kast, 33 

(2) king of Magadhs, 85 
Ajmkas, Jam ascetics, 59 
Akbar, Mughal emperor, 55 
Alexander the Great, king of 
Macedon 

invasion of the Punjab, 13, 47 
51, 64 

historians, 11, 47 48, 67 
continned the Persian system of 
government by satraps, 60 51, 
74 

no traces of his iniasion left 
in Indian literature or ut 
stitutions, 52, 71 
division of the Macedonian 
empire after his death, 54 
Alexander, king of Epirus, 11 


Alezandna sub-Caucaaum, 47 
alpfiabeis, ancient, their decipher- 
ment, 9, 10, 44, 67 
t also Cuneiform, Brahai, 
Xhacoshthi, Greek 
Amaraiati, S3 

AmitrocbateS=Skt Amitraghata, a 
title of Bindusara, 65 
Anabasis of Ahtcmdtr, 43, SO 
Anaihapindika, 89 
Andhra people and kingdom, 61>62, 
78-79 

Andhra bhritya family of Andhra 
Lings, 79 
Anga, 79 

Animlcidas, Qraeco Indian king of 
the house of Cueiatides, 71, com 
of, ICO 

A&tigonns Gonatss, king of 
Mecedon, 11 

Antiechus I Sotor king of Syria, 

K 

Antioebns II Theos, bingo! Syria, 
11, 67, 62 95 

Antioebns HI the Great, king of 
Btm 

his invasion of the Kabol 
Valley, 63 64 
AOrflos, 43-49 
Aparanta, 79 

Apollodotus Qraeco Indian king 
of the bouse of Eulhydemss, 68, 
69, 70, 74, 98 

ArachcsiasKandahar, 47, 73, 74, 
76 

AranyakaS, 31-32 
arhat, 30 
Ana, 47 

Arrian, 48, 60 . ^ 

Anaces, first king of Parthia, 62 
Arlabanus I king of Parthia, 65 
Artabanns H, king of Parthia. 72 
Arlaxerxes II Mnemon, kmg of 
Persia, 44 

Arffto-siutra, 55 ’ 

arthacada, 28 
AryosjAryan, 3 _ ^ 

Aryan group of Indo-European 

**Pemia03 and Indians 15 17, 22 
migration into India, 14, 16, 

progress of civdisat'O’t, 16-18 
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civilization depicted in — 
Ri^-veda, 21-24 
Yaiur-veda, 24-26 
Atharva-veda, 25, 26 
iMgnages, 15-17 
kings o£ ilitanni with Aryan 
names, 43 

non-Bralunanical Aryans, 29 
Aryavarta, 20 

Asib!m=: ChandrabhUga=: Acesines 
=Chenab, 49, 79 
Assakenoi, 96 
Assam =Kainarupa, 81 
Assyria, 43 

astronomy, Hindu and Greek, 70 
Atharva-veda, 21, 26, 43 
Athene, figure of, v. coin-types 
atman, 31, 32 
Audambara, coin of, 98-99 
Angnstns, Roman emperor, 65 
Avrora, ^ 

Avanli=W. Malava, 83, 90 
Avesta, 2, 13, 16 
Ayasi-Komusa, 101 
Ayodhya, 61, 88 
Azes, Saka king, 76 
Babylon, Babylonia,, 42, 45, 54 
Babylonian language, 44, 45, 84 
Eaotria=Balkh, occupied by Per- 
sian Aryans, 16 

conquered bv Alexander the 
Great, 47 

Hellenic kingdom, 62-64, 65, 66, 
71 

its coins, 63, 66 

transference of Greek rule to 
India, 66 

Parthian invasion, 67 
Saka invasion, 66, 67, 72 
Tueh chi occupation, 67, 68 
Baluchistan, v. Gedrosia 
Barnett, Prof. B. D., 100 
Barugaza = Broach = Bhrigu- 
kaccha, j.r. 

Beasr=Hyphasis=:Vipas or Vipasa, 
g.v, 

Behistun, inscriptions of Darius at, 
44, 45, 84 
Benares=:Kasi, 81 
Bengal =Vanga, 86 
Bengal, Asiatic Society of, 3 
Besnagar : column, 99 
inscriptions, 71, 72 
Bhadra or Bhadraka, Sunga king, 

Bhagabhadra, Kasiputra, king reign- 
ing at Besnagar, 71, 100 
Bhagvanlal Indrajit. Pandit, 175 
Bharhut stupa, 61 89 
Bhima, king of Vidarbha, 86 
Brign-kaccha ^biv ‘Bharn-kaccha= 


Barugaza = Broach, 68, 69 88, 
90 ■■ 

bilingual coins, 9-10, 65-67, 96-93 
Bindnsara, Maurya emperor, 55 
Bloch, Dr., 100 
Botan Pass, 74 
Bopp, Frano, 1 

Bralunan (Brahmana) caste, 24, 31 
its literature 4, 6 
Brahmanas, 28-31, 40 
language, 6, M-M 
geography, 30 
religion 30- 51 
Brahmanism, 18, 36 

sacred language of, 7-8, 36-37 
Brahmarshi-desa, 26-27 
Brahmavarta, 27 
Brahmi alphabet, 9-10, 94-95 
coin-legends, 95-96, 98 
inscriptions, 94-100 
Brabni language, 29 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 83 
Brihadratha, Manrya king, 60 
British dominion in India, 14, IS 
Broach=Bhrigu-kaceha, j.r. 
Bucepliaius, Bucephala, 50 
Buddha=Siddhartha Gautama = 

Sakyamuni, 11, 55, 56, 88 
relics of, 74, 100 
his birthplace, 55, 56, 80 
Buddhism, 11, 18, 35-37, 56 

compared with Brahmanism, 34, 
35, 36 

patronised by Asoka, 56 
professed by Saka satraps, 75 
second council of Vajsali, 85 
languages and literature of, 4, 
7, 36, 39-40, 45, 55 
its disappearance from the main 
continent of India, 36, 53 
its retention in Ceyion and 
Nepal, 57, 58 
Burgess, Dr James, 94 
Cambyses, king of Persia, 43 
caste-system, 21, 24, 25, 36 
Caucasus = Hindu Kush =: Paro- 
panisus, g.r. 

Cenral Asia, 14, 17 
Ceylon = Lanka or Tamraparni : 
early language and literature, 
7-8 

epic poems, 40 
Buddhism, 57-58 
cJiakravartin, 51 
Chanak 3 ra, 55 

Chandrabhaga=: Ghenab= Acesines 
rsAsikni, q.v. 

Chandragupta, Jlanfva emperor, 10- 
11, 53-55 

Ghandragnpta II VikTamaditya, 
Gupta emperor, 61 
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Cbarn]aTiTat>s:Cfa3n)b&}, 80 
ChauiongsDnsbadvsti, 

Chedi, (» 
era, 12 

ChfOib=: Cbandiabhaga 
ssAsikni, ? f 
ClierasKcrals, 82 
China, connexion ^Mth India, 13-14 
Cinncso jjadclhut scriplorea, 36 
Onddhut piIgriRU, 83, 80 
historians, 4, 6S 
Chinese ’Turkestan, 10, 14 
Chola, £0, 04 

£’Ao/fl nwflrf«'a;=CorQniandel, 80 
chfonolojjy of Ancient India, 8, 11 
12, ioa-5 
see also Puranis 

Chiitu family, of Andhra kings, 70, 
Sitala, 100 

ciriluatioiu, nrimitive Indian. 1616, 
24 

earfy Indo European, 23 

4 6, 14, IS-ia. IP. 21 24, 

Oravidisn, 6, 14, 15 16 
in Western Asia, 42-43 
in Chinvft lurkestao, 14 
(.loodius, Roman emperor, 40, 00 
coin leceeds, language of, 7-0 
birinenaJ, sTo 66, 6^, 06 99 
Brahmi 95, 97. 90 
RJiaroshtlii, 74 07, 99 
Creek, 9 10. 66 67, 74, 06 99 
coin types , Mliene, cbaractenslic 
of the house of Luthydenuis, 68t 
69, 97 

Zcua enhroDcd, characteristic 
of llio house of Eucratides, 97 
cadticeos, 97 93 
chaitya, 96 

(lancing girl, Indian, 97 
Dioscuri, caps of, ^ 
elephant, head of, 9793 
Kapisa, tutelary deity of, 70 
lion, msncless, 96 
steel yord, 93 

symbols, punch marked, 96 
tree within railing, 99 
Indent battle-axe, 93 
Visvamitra, 97 

coins as sources of history, 4. 0, 10 
ancient Indian, 7-0, 95 96, 88 
Ontco Indian, 9-10, 65, 66, 67, 
68. 69. 74, 75, 97-99 
Saka, 73-7^98 
Pahkva, 72-73, 7577 
^ Parthian. 67 

Tlornan to S India, 80 
communities, oligarchical or aell- 
gOTernicg, 29j 40 


comparative philology of Indo- 
Rufopean langu^es, 1-3 
coaqaests, satuio of Indian, 61-53 
coronation ceremonies in Aitareya 
Brshmona, 29 
Craans, king of Lydia, 46 
Crooke, Ifr W, 10 
Ctesios, 44, 45. 46, 40 
cuneiform alphabet, decipherment 
of, 44 

Cnaningham, Sir A , 99 
Cortins (Q Coriiits Rufus], 48 
Cntcli, s Koccha 
Sutlej, 80 81 
Cyrene, 68 

Cyrus, king of Persia, 42, 43, 45 
DiSA&ATirs (1) 3faury» kmg 68 

(2) father of Rams, 83 
Doimachua, 65-56 

DsXshma psthassPecraa [dak^htna 
aitoXsh\na=^ southern }, 16 17, 

®0 

r. also Southern India 

Damayanti, 86 

Danoa 1, king of Persia, 45-46, 68 
insaptions, 13, 44, 56, 73, 73 
Dorios II, king of Persia, 45 
Dsftas Ilk Voacmtitaaj, Inog cl 
Persia 47 
Dasyu, 21 

Deccan, r Dakshinvpatha and 
^uthem India. 

Delhi, 1 Ifidraprastha 
Dcmclnos Grieeo-Indtan king of 
(le bouse oi Huthydemns, ^66, 
68, 70 
coins, 74 87 

desiccation in Central ^Isia, 14 
Detonompiyd, 58, Ot 
Dhanyokotaka =: Dharaiilkotta, 
88 . . 
Dharagbosha, king of Audumbora, 
coin of, 97 99 

(/AarmofsPaii dhanma^ 56, 60 
Dhamiapala, Ling ruling at Eran, 
com of, 96 
Phntorashlra, 88 
dialects, 7-8 

Diodotus, Greek king of Dactrio, 
62, 64 

DionysiDs, 66 
Dinavamsa, 40 

DnsRianasSeistan (Sijist&n), 67, 
727$. M 

Diuupadi, 84 . ,r ,<■ 

Dravidiin einhralion, 5, 14, Ih-Jb 
languages, 5, 16, 33 
DrishadvatisjChautacg, 24, 27 
Dropada, 84 
Dv/fllo or DojoTo. 96 
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Dyaus-pitar, 23 

dynastic lists, f. Puranas ; Ceylon, 
epic poems 

coi-t (Eng. east), 22-23 
Egypt, 43, 58 

tSiglish language, iiercian dialect 
of, 6 
Eos, 23 

epic poems, Sanskrit, r. Maha- 
bharata ! Bnmayana 
_ their language, 6-7, 58-59 
Epirus, 58 
Eran, coin of, 96 
eras, Indian, 11-12 

i". also Saka era ; Tikrama 
era ; Takshasila ; inscrip- 
tion of Palika 

Eucratides, Bactrian and Grtcco- 
Indian king, 64. 65, 66 
house of, 64, 65, 70-71, 74, 77 
coins, 72, 75, 98 

Enthydemus, Bactiian and Grteco- 
Indian king, 64, 65, 66 
house of, 63-64, 68, 69, 71 
Eixet, Dr J. F., 100 
GAXDHAn.e, 43-46, 49. 50, 70, 74-75 
Bnddhist an, 72 
V. also Kapisa ; Takshasila 
Gandhari, 43 

Gandharians described by Herodo- 
tus, 46 

Ganga= Ganges, 80 
Ganges and Jumna, the country 
of = Hindustan. 16-17, 50 
Garga, 69-70 
Gargi, 33 

Gargi Samhita, 6^70 
Gargya Balaki, oo 
Garuda 99-100 
Gaugamela, 47 
Gautama, 30 

r. also Buddha 

Gedro5ia=N. Baluchistan, 14, 72. 
74, 76 

genealogies, c. Puranas ; Ceylon, 
epic poems 

geography, Eig-veda, 21. 21 
Yajur-veda, 24 
Satapatha Bralunana. 30 
Brahman, Jain, and Buddhist 
literatures, 41 

Girivraja=Eajagrilra. 58. 85 
Girnar=:Giriaagar, inscribed rock 
at, 94 

Godavari, 81 . „ _ 

Gendophames, Pahlava king, 76-77 
Goads, 15 

government, difierent forms of_, 29 
Graeco-Indian kings, r. Eucratides, 
house of : Enthydemus, house of; 


Yavanas 

Greece, Persian expeditions against, 
45-57 

Greek alphabet in India, 9-10, 72 
- 74 

Greeks in India, r. Yavanas 
Greek u-riters on Persia, 44-46, 47 
Greek and Batin v.Titets on India,. 

4. 10-11, 13, 48, 50, 51, 55-54, 65 
Greek influeuce on India, 71-72 
guild tokens, 96 
Gupta era, 11-12 
guru, 32 
haoma, 23 

Harshavardbana, king of Kanaui,, 
90 

era, 12 

Hastinapura, 81, 83 
Hathigumpha inscription of 
Hharaveia, 62, 79 
Heliodorns Greee ambassador, 
71, 100 

Hellenic kingdoms, r. Bactria ; 
Cyrcne ; Egypt ; Epirus ; 
Macedonia : Parthia : Syria 
Hermaeus, (Iraeco-Indian king of 
the house of Eucratides, 70, 77 
Herodotus, 44, 45, 46, 72 
Hesychius of Alexandria, SO 
Him"aiaj-a=Himavant, 81 
Hindu Kush=Pnropanisns, q.v. 
Hindustanrirthc country of the 
Ganges and Jumna, 16-17, 50, 53 
history, sources of ancient Indian, 
5-4, 8-12 

V. also Chinese historians ; 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims > 
coins, Greek and Batin 
'(vriters on India : literatures, 
Indian ; inscriptions ; seals. 
Hittites. 42 
Hiuen Tsiang, 85, 89 
Horace. 86 
Hotar, 24 
Huna=rHnn, 88 

Hydaspes=zJheIam=Yita3ta, q.v. 
Hydraote3= Iravati=: Eavi=: Pa- 
rashni, q.v. 

Hyphasis=Eeas= Vipas or Yipasa, 
q.v. 

ignis, 22 

Imaus Himaus, or Hemodn3r=: 

Himavant. SO 

‘India’ = the country of the 

Indus, 13, 16-17 

Province of the Persian em- 

pire, 43-47 

reconquered hy Ale.xandcr 

conqnered by Yavanas (Grteco- 
the Great, 50-51 
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Bactnos kings), 65-66 
invaded by Sakas, 72-73, 74, 76 
invaded by Pi^lavas, 72 73 
conqueied by Knsbanaa, 77 
India Uie contincnl 
names, 13 

geograpliieal canfonnatinn, 16 17 
primitive inhabitants, 4, 15, 24, 
26 

variety of races and langoares, 
14 

the Dravidians probably in 
vaders, IS 16 
^ryan invaders, 4 5, 21 
relations with the Farther 
East and with the West in 
earJy times 15, 42, 43 
ancient languages and lilera 
tures, 3-8 

political divisions of N India 
in the 6th and 6th cenlnriea 
B c , 40-41 

the Maarya empire, 63-59 
the Kushana empire, 77 
the Gupta empire 83 
the Mughal empire, 14 18, 88 
native principalities tS 
common principles of govern 
ment, 69 60 

t also alphabets , laognages. 
Southern India and the 
various headings collected 
under histon sources of 
ancient Indian 

‘Indians’ described by Herodotus, 
46 

Zndo European peoples, 2 

religion and mylho'ogy, 2325 
social divisions, 24 
family of languages, 1 3 
i also languages 
Itdra, 22, 38, 42 
Indraprastha, 14, 25, 88 
Indus = Sindhn, 13, 63, 67, 77, 84 
inscriptions as sources of history, 
4, 9, 10, 11 

Persian Parius, 13 43, 44, 68 
72, 73 

Indian, language of, 7 8 
Asoka’a inscr at Gimar, 94-95 
Dasaratba’s inscrr in the 
Nagarjnni Hills, 58 
Hathigumpha inscr of Khara 
vela, 62 73 

Desnagar mscr 71, 99100 
Mathura Lion Capital, 7S, 100 
Takshasili inset of Patika, 
74 75 

Ionia, Greek Colonies in, 46 
lravali=Pamshm, yv. 


Jaraisu, 12, 34, 35, 37 

contrasted vrith Brahmanism, 
34, 56 1 

languages and lileralure of, 
4, 0, 3o, 36, 37, 4CM1 
patronized by saka kings m 
Malava, 75 

flonriBhed at 5Iatbara, 90 
Jtnaka, 50, 33, 88, 90 
Janamejaya, 30 
JaTartes=Syr Darya, 63 
Jetarana, 68 

Jheliiin=Hytlaspe5=sVitasta, y i 
yi>ia=:\ ardhamana Jnataputra, 35 
Jones, Sir IViUiaim 1, 3, 10 
JornussYamuna, 8b 

t also Ganges, and Jumna, the 
country of 
Ju-pifer, 22 
Justin, 65 

Kjibci. Hnm=Kubh3 82 
Kabul Valley, 70 71, 73, 75, 77 
Kaccha » Cntch, 82 
Easts Benares, 81 
Kadanba, 78, 80 
Kalacbun era, 12 
Kali Age, 4 
Kahdua, 60 69, 86, 90 
X<^Uac^ari/cialfi-a, 75 
Kalmgo, 82 

conijuered by Asoka, 65, 51 
rise of (he later Ju^dom, 62 
Eamarupa,3 Assam, 82 
Eampilya 84 

Kanarcse language, its literarj de 
Tclopmetl, 35 
Kandahars^Archosia, yt 
KanclH = Conjeeverara, 60 
Kanisbka, Aushana emperor, 10, 75 
77 

Kanjakab3a;;=Kansnj, 90 
Kapisa, toms struck at, *70 
i also 'ijka princes and satraps 
Kapiias-astn, 80 
loruia, 34 
Kausambi 85 
Kaveri=Cau\crv, 82 
Kerala =CherB, 61 
Kenilapntra 83, 95 
Khu-aosta, 100 

I^aravala, king of Kalmga, 62, 78 
Kharosbthi alwiabet, 9-10 
com legends, 74, 96 99 
inscriptions, 75, 100 
•King of Kmgs,' title used by 
Persian, Parthian, Saks, and 
Pahlava kings, 73 
kingdoms of 17 India, 40 
kingly titles m India, 29 
Kong desa, 82 
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Kosala=Oudh, 56, 62, 86 
coins of, 61 
lirishna, 90 

-Krishna (l)s=Kistna, 78, 82 
(2)=Djaupadi, 84 
Krivi=Fanchala, b3 
Krumu=Kurraia, 82 
Kshatriya caste, 24 
Us literatnre, 6 
its religion, 28 

Kshayatktyanam Kshaytithiya 
Shahan-shali^, 73 
Kubha=Kabul River, 83 
Kusanabha, 90 
Kujula Kadphiscs, 70, 77 
Knndapura=Basukund, 85 
Knrn, 26, 82 
Knra-kshetra, 25, 27, 88 
ICnshana conquest ol Kabul Valley, 
66, 70, 77 

conquest of Sakas, 70 76 
empire under KainsUka, 77 
halita-visiara, 9 
language, scientific study of 1-3 
preserves the record of early 
civilization, 2, 3 
natural {jirahrita), 7-8 
ai'tificial or literary [samsknla), 
5-7 

languages, Indo-European fanily, 
1-0 


60, 86 

ilagas, king of Gyrene, 11 
MaUabharata, 57-29 
Mahabhashya, 69 
iiahanadi, 82-23 

Maharashtra, 83 ' 

Mahasena, king of Ceylon, 40 ' 
Mahavamsa, 40 

id aJiodra = Vardliamana dnataputra, 
54 

]\lahendra=Mahinda, 40, 58 
Maitreyij 53 

ilalava (l)=Mal\\a, 76, 83, 86 

(2) =Malaya or Mabya= 
Malli, 83 

Malacthaynimitra, 60 69, 86 
JIanu, Laws of, 2o, 51 
Marcus Aurelius, Homan emperor, 
48 

Marshall, J. 99 
Maru, 83 
Mathava, 30 
Mathura=Muttra, 90 

Hindu princes, 75, 90 
under Greek kings, 70 
S’aka satraps, 76 
under Knshanas, 90 
the Lion-Capital, 75, 100 
Jiatsja, 26-27, w-84 
Maues=:Moa=:Moga, Saka king, 
74 


Aryan gioup, 2, 3, 15-17 
Dravidian, 5, 16, 35 
Lanka = Ceylon, 82 
Latin writeis v. Greek and Latin 
writers on India 
legends, ancient, 29, 38, 40 
Liaka Kusiiiaka, Saka satrap of 
Takshasila, coins of, 74, 75, 98 
Incchavi, 85 
literaiy languages, 5-7 
literatures, Indian, as sources of 
history, 3-9 

early chronology of, 12 
Vedic, 19-20, 23 
Erahmanas, 24-25, 26 
Gpanishads, 31-33 
Jain, 56-57, 40-41 
Buddhist, 36-37, 3941 
Sutras, 4041 
Brahman epics, 37-39 
Puranas, 38-40 
Buddhist epics, 39-40 
Classical Sanskrit, 5-7, 8. 69-70 
local government in India, 51, 59 
Lumbini-vana, 56, 60 
MACEDOmA, 58 

JIadhya-dcsa, ‘the Middle 
Country’, 26 

■MadhvamikasrNagari, 70 

.Magadha=S. Bihar, 8, 40, 50, 53, 


family ol, 75-76 
coins, 74, 93 
inscription, 74 

Mauiia empire, 10, 18, 55, 60, 64 
Its lelations with Hellenic 
kingdoms, 53-54, 56, 58 
its extent, 56, 62 
go\erned by viccioys, 58 
Us decline, 58, 60, 65 
Max iiluller, Prof. F., 16 
Megasthenes, 48 

Jlenander = Miiinda, Garaico- 
Indian .king of the house of 
Eulhydemus, 68-70 
coin, 97 

llereian dialect of English, 6 
Jiiddie Country = iladhya-desa, 

q.v. 

Migration of peoples, 14 
Jlihirakula. Hunga king, 83 
MiUnda=Menander, q.v. 
ililinda Paiilia, 68-69 
Mitanni, Icings of, 42 
Mitbih, 86, 90 

Mithraclates I. lang of Parthia. 63, 
66, 67, 73, 75 

Mithradates II the Great, king of 
Parthia, 72-75 
Mitra, 42 
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Moabite stone, lO 


Woga=lloa:s:Maues, o. . . . 

and languages, W Persian (Acharaomd) empire, 42 


Mongolian 

AFt/dra raisAasa, S3, 55 
Mughal empire, 14, 18, 88 
Mura, 53 

MuUra=MBthara, qv 
Nahih iiiiUH of Persia, 14 
aksli 1 I^ustam, inscriptions 
Darius at, 44, 45 
Nala. 84 

Nanoa dynasty, 63 
NonJasj Akasa, 100 
jVa/irfi jiaria, 86 
Nanna<la=Narbada, 84 
Nearehua, 50 
Acffafia, 96 
Nicaea, 50 
/I'lruitu, 6, 20 
Nishadha, 84 


Persia, connexion ivitb India, 13 14, 
15, 43. 57, 74 


nnmes or fiscal units, 44, 46 
dominions in India, 4347, 65-6o 
expeditions against Greece, <^47 
Persian inllaence on India, 14, 44, 
76, 99 

of Feman religion, ancient, 22-23 
philology, comparatiee, of Indo* 
buropean language, 1 3 
Pbotms, 45 

Phraates 11, Jong of Parthia, 72 
/»«p/<i/i=iTe//eri=7)epper, 80 
Plmy, 78 

portraits on Bactrian coins, &4 
Fonisc:Paara%a, Indian I^g, 49, 
61 

P/ac/i^oAssPrasioi, qr 
prit/eetug, 24 


names of fiscal umts of the Persian Praknt 7-8 
empire, 44, 46 com,' Jewnds, 910, 66 67, 74 

North ^lestcin region of India, 16 Pfujioiss/'TocAyaA, the Easterns’ 
--the peoples of the country of 
Olo Persian language, 44 45 the Ganges and Jnnma (Hmdu 

Orosius, 67 Stan), 60, 53 

poifapotAo, 20 PratisbthanasPaithan, 89 90 

Pahlava IPaitliian) Invaders of primitive inhahitosts of India, 4, 
India 72, 73, 74, 76, 77 1$, 24 26 

Pall langunge, 7 8 religious beliefs and social insti 

Buddhist Ijteratnre 36 40, 66 lultoas, IS, ^ 


prose bUratnre, development of, i 
early, 30 

Ptolemy Fbiladelphus, kug e 


Egypt, 11, 56 

Punjab, 1 


India'sthe country of 


Pallava, 84 

Panch^aaslu-i'i 25 27, 70, 84 
Fanchala, N , 84 
coins, 61 
Panchala, a 84 
Pandn, 88 
Paadya, 83 85,95 
Panim, 70 

FfxiUleon, Bactnan and CrRco 
Indian king of the house of 
Eutbydemns, coin of, 96 
Paronanlsad ie= PaniparaesannS, 

45, 47, 85 

Faropanisus or Paropamisns^ Hindu 
Kush, 45, 40, 74, 85 
Parthia, Ilellcfiic kingdom, 62 65, 75 

Saka invasion, 68, 72 ^ s~, w-, 

Psblsvas and Sakas hold the HaaacarHA Girirraya, 58 83 
eastern province 7273 Baiula or RajUTuIa=anj bola, saki 

Parushm=Iravati— Hydmolesss Great Satrap 

Ravi, 60, 85 coins, 74, 75 

Patalipnlra_P'’tna, 54 55, 90 inscr on Mathura Xion Capita!, 

Patanjali, 70 , 75, 100 

Falika haka safrap of Takshjsila, Eama, lero of Uie Ramayana, 37-38 
73-74 Ramayana, 6, 30, 37 38 

PanravassPorus, Indian king, 49, Reniubnlas=Rajula, gi 
Si I{svi=rlrai ati=:lIydraotes=j 

PeripfiM inniij Eryihts*, ()S Pemshm, qv 

PersepeLs, inscriptions of Darina Raislinson, Sir Henry, 44 
44 ^ 45 religion of knowledge, 31 33, 34 


Punjab, 

Isdos 
Furanas, 37, 38-40 

Manrys dynasty, 59 
Saag* dynasty, 60 
I'ln&ra kmgs (Satavahana djnas 
ty), 62, 78 

chi^ology and dynastic lists, 4, 
8 9, 39-40, 60 
wrolutu 24 
Pura, 49 

s also Panrava 
Poshjamitra €0, 69, I 
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religion o£ works, 50-32, 54 
religions : 

V. primitive inliabitants of 
India; 

Persian religion, ancient; 
Eig-veda; Yajur-veda; Atharva- 
veda; Brahmanas; Upanishada; 
Brahmanism; 

Jainism; 

Bnddhism 

religious toleration in India, 59-60 
Eig-veda, 2, 16, 19-20 
geography, 20, 21, 43 
language, 6, 20 
religion, 22-25 

deities worshipped by kings of 
Mitanni, 42 
hymns and metres, 23 
social and political conditions, 
21-22, 25-24 

riversj Indian, change of courses, 
26, 80 

mentioned in Eig-veda, 20 
Kohini, 80 

Enme, trade with S. India, 80 
coins found in S. India, 80 
Endradaman, Great Satrap of 
Surashtra and Malava, 94 
SACaiFlCE, traces of human, 29 
in Eig-veda. 22-23 
in Yajur-veda. 24-25 
Sadantra, 30, 86 

S.tKAs (Scythians) 70, 72-76, 77 _ 
invasion of Bactria, 63, 64, 67 
Saka era, 12, 76, 77 
Saka princes and satraps : 

Kapisa and Taksbasila (Gan- 
dhara), 71, 74, 7o 
Mathura, 69, 73-75, 90 
Surashtra, 77 
Sakala=:Sialkot, 69, 88 
Sakasthana=Sei5tan, 13, 72, 73, 74, 
76 

Sakya, 55, 80 
Sakyamnni, r. Buddha 
samhitc-patha, 20 

Sandrokottos = Chandragupta, 
blanrya emperor, q.v. 
Snndropfiapos = Chandrabh3ga, 80 
Sanskrit, _ the ‘discoveiy’ of, 1, 3 
varieties of the langna^, 6, 7 
the sacred language of Brahman- 
ism, 8, 26 

used also by Jains and Bud- 
dhists, 8 
Vedic, 6, 20 
Brahmana, 6, 29, 50 
epic, 6-7, 33-4 
classical, 5-7, 7-8, 69-70 
_ Buddhist in Nepal, ■ 56 
Satakami, 73, 90 


Satapatha Brahmana, 30 
Satavahana, 78 
Saketaj 70, 83 
Samatata, 85 
Sama-veda, 24 
Sarasvati=Sarsuti, 24, 27 
Satiyaputra, 95 
satraps, government by, 74 

appointed by Alexander, 50-51 
Saubhuti=Sophytes, coins of, 9397 
Sayana, 20 
Scylax, 48, 50 

Scythian races and languages, 14 
Scythians, t-. Sakas 
seals, as sources of history, 4, 10 
Sei5tani=Sakaslhanaj 72-73, 74, 76 
Selencus Nieator, long of Syria, in- 
vasion or the Pnniab, lOr 52, 54, 
63, 64 

Shahan-sha, 73 
Shakespeare, 85 
Sialkot=Sakaia, 69, 68 
Siddhartha Gantama= Buddha, q.v. 
Sijistan=:Seistan, q.v. 

Sind=: ‘India’, the country of the 
Indus, q.v. 

Sindhn=Indus, 15, 63, 67, 77, 85 
Sita, heroine of the Bamayana, 38 
86, 90 

Skandagnpta. Gupta emperor, 94 
Skeat, Prof., 6 
Smith, Mr. V. A., 55 
gmntt, 52 

Sogdiana= Bukhara, conquered by 
Alexander, 48 
invaded by Tueh-chi, 67-68 
soma, 22-25 

Sophytcs = Saubhati, coins of, 95-97 
Soutberu India, 16-17 
history of, 4-5 

Tamil kingdoms mentioned in 
Asoka’s inscriptions, 57, 95 
Dravidian languages, 5, 16, 55 
Spalirises, Pablava king, 76 
Sravasti, 88, 93 
STuii, 52 

Stein, Sir Aurel. 14 
Strabo, 56, 65. 68-69 
Strato I Soter, reigning conjointly 
with his grandson. 

Strato II Phiiopator, Giteco-Indiatt 
kings of the house of Enthy- 
demns, coins of, 68-69, 74. 75 
jfupa=:tope, 61, 100, 83-89 
5 ti 6 ho 30 Jcna=Sophag.isenn 3 , 64 
Sndas, 168 

Snnga dynasty, 60-62 
Surascna, SO, 90 
Surparaka = Sopara, 80, 90 
STomana, 50 
Sudra caste, 24 
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Sunabsepa, 29 
Snmenaji ciyilization, 42 
Soraahtra, G4-85 
Salut kings of, 77 
SsfASj} J^iffoage, 44 , 45 
Sotras, 28, 4041 

Sntiiran=;Zada3rus or Zaradnss 
Eatleg, 80-81 
Savaroagin, 68 
Savastusrbwat, 85 
s tiara/, 29 

S^Tia, beleacid kingdom of, 64, 63 
rerolts of Bacteria and Partbis, 
62-63 

relations with tke Maorjra 
empire, 6S65, 58 
TaKsiiasnA=!raxUa, 49, 90 
Alexander tke Great, 49, 60 
Orteco Indian kings, 70, 100 
baka aatraps, 70, 73 76, 98 
copperplate inscription of Patika, 
74 

Tamil kingdoms Jo Asoks'a inscnp 
tioQS, 67, 95 

lannage, literary derelopment 
01, 35 

Tamrsparni (llssTambapanniss 
Ceylon, 57 85 
(2) ^ Tambraparoi, SS 
Tondya Brabmana, 29 
TapisTapti, 85 
Taxilaslalubasit^ qv 
Thomas, Dr F W , 100 
Thomas, St, 76 
Tibetan Boddhist scriptures, 36 
Tissa, king of Ceylon, 68 
ITiw Tttcu daqsiTuudin, 23 
tope=itttpa, 61, 88 69, lOo 
Toramana, Iluna king, 89 
TroiknUka era, 12 
Trogos, 12 
Ddoatsb, 24 
■Ddumbara^OT 96 
Djjayiniai^ain 75, 90 
■vvanufiod 2S 

Dpamshads, 31, 33, 38, 40, 45 
Uthasa, 22 
Vabsaij, 85 
Vaisya caste, 24 
YaijayantisBanaTosi, 90 
ValmUn, 38 
vamtanueharita, 39 
VangassBengal 86 
Yardhamana JnataputrBsJioas 
Mahavira, 12, 54, 65 
torna, 24 
Yamns, 29, 42 
Vasmnitra, 60, 69 
Vai<av<Ati, 96 
Yatea, 86 
■vtda, l9 
Yedsnta. 33 


Venis, Prof , 100 

Visvamitra figme of, t cointvncs 
Vidarbba, 96 

VfdehB=Vidccha, 50, 36, 85-87 
29 «» ' ' ■ 

t.idhi, 28 

VidissaBlulsa, 61, 83 
Vikrams era, 12 

Vj^fcramaditya (l)=sa king of Ujjam, 

(2)»Chandr8gupta II, -Gopta 
croperot, 61 
village communities, 59 
Yiadhya, 26, 86 

Yipas or Vipasa=IIiphiisis=Be3s, 
50, 69. 87 
Vj«iJ, 87 
Vishnu, 71 75. 76 

Vitasta=Uydaspe8s=Jheliim, 49, 
67, 86 

Vonones, Pahlara king, family of, 
73, J5-76 
irafuo-itoma, 29 
Vnji, 86 

Western Asia, early cmlizatiou 
of, 42-43 

connexion with India, 42-43 
Wima Kadphises, Kushasa king, 77 
uif on let £ns utt, visdois, etc), 

Xebxes I, king of Persia, expedi 
tiOB sgainst Greece, 45-46 
\A>SSVA14lVi, 33 
Yajnr veda. 24, 28 
geogtspliy, 24 

religions and social conditions, 
24 26 

lasks, 6, 20 

launa Ic>nians'=l arona, Iona, 46 
Yavanas, Yonas=Bactrian and 
ladtta Greeks 

mentioned in inscription of 
Danua, 46 

in Indian literature and isscrip 
tiona, 46 

two chief royal houses In Bac 
tria and India, 66 
transference of rule from Bactna 
to India, 66 

conflict with Sunga dynasty, 
60, 69 70 

conquered by Sakas and Kosnan 
as, 77 

influence ID India, 71 72 
absorbed in the Indian social 
system, 71-72 
Yueb chii 67 68, 72 
Zadakrus, 7arndro3=Sutadnss 
Butle}, B1 
Zetis fattr, 23 
Zoroaster, 16, 2223 



See '‘Notes on ike Ancient Geography of India," page IS-SO. 



LIST O? CITIES IHDICATED BY NUMERALS t See page 85-53. 


1. -Ajnaravati 5. Sravasti 9. Mathura 13. Piayaga 

2. Ayodhya 6. Indraprastha 10. Mithila 34. Takshacila 

3. Bhrigu-kaccha 7. Kanohi 11. Pataliputra 15. Ujjayini 

4. Satala 8. Kanyatnbja 12. Pratishthana 16. Taijayanti 






